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CHAPTER ONE 


THE CHALLENGE OF THE INTERMEDIATE 
DEPARTMENT 


The Significance of Youth. Boyhood and girlhood are 
the only materials out of which manhood and woman- 
hood can be built. Into the making of youth have gone 
the anxiety, the toil, the thought, the energy, the ef- 
fort, the love, the influences for good or ill, of all the 
years of infancy and childhood. Out of the youth of to- 
day must come the men and women of to-morrow who 
will shape the future in society, politics, commerce, edu- 
cation, labor, religion. What shall it profit us if we gain 
the whole world of childhood and adulthood, and lose 
our boys and girls? 

The most significant thing about immaturity is its 
power of growth. Growth means plasticity, capacity to 
change, modifiability. From maturity to old age this 
power of growth becomes gradually lessened until it 
ceases altogether, when senescence and death mercifully 
ensue. The Intermediate years, or the period of early 
and middle adolescence, represent the last stage of im- 
maturity, when physical and mental powers, for most 
people, “get their growth.” By seventeen the founda- 
tions have been laid which will largely determine the 
superstructure. The capacity to change has reached its 
climax, and life begins to settle into molds. 

[9] 
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The Intermediate years, from 13 to 16, are therefore of 
utmost importance. If they are not conserved aright 
much of what has been done for the child’s welfare dur- 
ing the preceding years will be dissipated if not lost. If 
they are not given proper direction all of the future will 
be endangered. Except perhaps the first four years of 
life, no other period of similar or even greater length 
has wrapped up in it such possibilities of weal or woe. 

Misunderstanding and Neglect. Notwithstanding that 
the Intermediate years are years of crisis in which we 
have our last main chance to reach and hold our boys 
and girls for Christ and his kingdom, they constitute the 
most generally misunderstood and neglected period of 
life. Most parents talk and act as if ‘‘adolescence” were 
an affliction through which the boy or girl must pass, like 
measles and mumps and whooping cough of the earlier 
years. The difference is that in the latter case the child 
couldn’t help it, while in the former it is somehow felt 
to be his fault. What teacher wants a class of Inter- 
mediates? Who wants to be superintendent of the In- 
termediate Department? Of course, somebody has to 
do it, but all too frequently the task is looked upon as 
difficult and irksome, to be avoided if possible. 

Childhood and adulthood have received a vast amount 
of attention within recent years on the part of Sunday- 
school workers. We rejoice in the immense progress 
which has been made in the Elementary Departments, 
and in the Organized Classes of Young People and 
Adults. It is a far cry from the “infant class” of twenty- 
five years ago to the carefully graded groups of Begin- 
ners, Primaries, and Juniors, of the modern Sunday 
school, with their graded literature, suitable equipment, 
and trained teachers. The Adult Organized Class of 
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today is scarcely to be compared with the heterogeneous 
group of men and women of a quarter-century past who 
gathered with the children to be “talked at.” Yet com- 
paratively less attention has been given Intermediates 
than to any other of these groups, and only within recent 
years have we begun to recognize the fatal blunder of 
neglect at this point. 

Look about you and see to what extent the Intermedi- 
ates of your church and community are being attracted 
and held by the Sunday school. Normally there should 
be a fourth more Intermediates than Primaries, and as 
many Intermediates as Juniors. There should be at least 
half as many Intermediates as Young People, and the 
Adults should not outnumber the Intermediates more 
than three to one. Taking an average situation, an en- 
rollment of 300 would be distributed somewhat as fol- 
lows: 


@racleriollPBables ema saciee case + eevee 12 or 4% 
BOP INTMETS sete: sive leis er sieiiere aisle ie’ sisi se erecsle 18 or 6% 
ETIMMATICS 4 Meier chastise ce cue eee ets 27 or 9% 
IUINITOLSERe ts oe aiatte Aveo os eee ve ceases. 36 or 12% 
MTNLETITIECIACES ic arecit. atte estore lal siete eewkers 36 or 12% 
YOUN SMECODICR . Mie cite ures cieteiieleiele's cioisters 72 or 24% 
A Un isieteve cin ocoistetslotetaei tie ieleneissa oueie kale vores ish eje 99 or 33% 

ARCHES OLE coders ORCS ARTO Ocean 300 100% 


How does your Intermediate enrollment compare with 
these averages? If there are fewer Intermediates than 
Juniors, how do you account for it? If your Intermedi- 
ate enrollment and average attendance represent less 
than twelve per cent of the total for the whole school 
there is cause for deep concern. In any event, a careful 
survey of the church membership and of the community 
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will nearly always reveal a number of boys and girls 
not in Sunday school, whose immediate enlistment con- 
stitutes one of the most sacred and inescapable obliga- 
tions of your church. 

No thermometer will indicate quite so accurately the 
vitality and worthwhileness of a Sunday school as the 
enrollment and attendance of Intermediates. The chil- 
dren will come to a poor Sunday school because they do 
not know any better. Adults will attend a poor Sunday 
school through a sense of duty and because of habit. In- 
termediates will come, and continue to come, because 
there is something worth coming for. Nothing quite so 
thoroughly discredits a Sunday school as the fact that it 
has lost or is losing its boys and girls. 

Some Reasons for Indifference. Indifference on the 
part of the Intermediates is usually the result of in- 
difference and neglect on the part of the school and its 
leaders. Make some quiet investigation at this point. 
What is the church doing to show its interest in the 
boys and girls of this age? What provision has been 
made for them in the way of separate classrooms and 
place for assembly? What effort has been made to give 
them teachers and leaders who are qualified and who 
are being encouraged and aided to become better quali- 
fied? Have they been given any definite responsibility 
for the success of the school? Are they utilized in the 
services of worship? Is attention given to their social 
and recreational needs? Do pastor, superintendent, dea- 
cons, general officers, show genuine interest in the wel- 
fare of the Intermediates? If so, in what concrete ways? 
List the things that you think might be done by the 
church and school to manifest a deep and real concern 
for these boys and girls, 
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Now get at the matter from the standpoint of the In- 
termediates. What do they seem to like best about the 
church and school? Of the things being done for them 
what do they appear to appreciate most? What are some 
of the things they would like to see introduced? Have 
they any criticism of the school and its methods? Is 
there anything to which they positively object? Why? 
What suggestions have they for making the school more 
attractive, not only for themselves but for the boys and 
girls who are not coming who might be won if the right 
situation were created? On the basis of your own ob- 
servation and judgment answer these questions; and 
then tactfully talk the matter over with a few depend- 
able Intermediates who represent various viewpoints. 
What are your conclusions? 

The Tragic Consequences. Careful estimates indicate 
that three out of four boys and two out of three girls 
drop out of Sunday school during the teen age. This 
loss does not occur in Sunday school alone. The high 
school loses even more heavily than the church school. 
The following figures indicate how the students in our 
public schools gradually thin out after they reach high 
school age, until a mere handful is left at graduation. 
These figures, taken from the records of the Palo Alto 
(California) Public Schools and averaged over a period 
of years, indicate the progressive losses from the first 
to the twelfth grades: 


Birsts Grader saic.cc coc a0 12,941 Seventh Grade ......... 9,916 
Second Grade .......... 11,978 Highth- Grade .......... 7,680 
Mind Grad uetass 57 cree TE GG 7m NiniGhe Graderts ae asters ate 7,398 
Pourth (Grade... ..0-. 10,807 Tenth Grade ........... 5,006 
Pith, Gradew,. v.arerees 9,618 Eleventh Grade ........ 3,496 


SixtheGradewaniet. ssi esr. 8,900 Twelfth Grade ......... 2,453 
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In spite of all modern facilities, an attractive school 
life, competent teachers, and strict compulsory educa- 
tion laws, only nineteen per cent of the original enroll- 
ment is held to the year of graduation! 

The home does not escape this loss either. In their 
middle and later teens the boys and girls of our land 
pour out in a steady stream from the home-nests, faring 
forth to secure jobs, in search of adventure, to continue 
their education, and to set up homes of their own. 

Study your community with a view to discovering 
what percentage of pupils continue in school to high 
school graduation. Why this diminishing number? What 
percentage of young people under seventeen leave home? 
Why does the home thus fail to hold them? 

Church, school, and home are faced with the same 
problem—the loss of these big boys and girls at the 
very time when they most need the influences and help 
of these institutions. It is needless to point out the tragic 
consequences. With the passions, desires, capacities, of 
men and women, these youths are children in experience. 
Headstrong and gullible, they are the easy victims of 
evil companions and adult exploiters. Is it any wonder 
that so many lose their spiritual bearings? Is it any 
wonder that, in an environment so crowded with tempta- 
tion, they fall into sin that leads to criminality and ruin? 
The wonder is that so many survive! 

Two facts stand out with great prominence: The 
Intermediate years represent the “peak of conversion”: 
that is, the period when the largest percentage of indi- 
viduals accept Christ and join the church. The other 
challenging fact is that during these years the great 
majority of criminals begin their downward career. Just 
at the time when all the forces of human nature combine 
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to make conversion easiest and most probable, three out 
of four of our big boys and girls are not under the in- 
fluence of the church directly at all! And just at the 
time when they drop out of Sunday school they begin to 
fall into the stream of evil-doing in greatest numbers! 
Surely here is a situation which demands our gravest 
thought. 

The Supreme Need and Opportunity. What elements 
constitute the supreme need in reaching and holding our 
Intermediates during these critical years? First, an 
aroused conscience on the part of parents, pastors, teach- 
ers, church officers. Too much it is taken for granted 
that these big boys and girls will inevitably lose their 
interest in church and Sunday school, drop out for a time, 
sow their wild oats, climb fool hill, pass through giggle 
hollow, develop contrariness and perversity, and, in gen- 
eral, revert to a more or less refined type of savagery. 
In fact, so strong was this feeling that a theory of hu- 
man development was devised a few years ago, known as 
the “recapitulation theory,” to explain the strange phe- 
nomena of adolescence. This theory argued that every 
individual reproduces in his life-stages the history of the 
race. The years of infancy and childhood correspond to 
the primitive years of human history, while adolescence 
represents the savage state, when the human race was 
emerging into civilization! The theory has been thor- 
oughly exploded, but the philosophy which underlies it 
remains—namely, that the terms “big” and “bad” are 
synonymous when applied to boys and girls. We must 
grow a conscience that will not let us sit in complacence 
while our boys and girls are lured from us. 

The next most important element of need is for an 
understanding and appreciation of boy and girl nature. 
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During adolescence far-reaching changes are taking place 
which disturb physical, mental, social, and spiritual equi- 
librium. These changes do not appear suddenly and 
mysteriously, and childhood and youth shade impercept- 
ibly into each other, but they are nevertheless profound 
and far-reaching. Not to understand something of the 
nature of the adjustments which take place during these 
years is to substitute chance and guess for wisdom and 
foresight in dealing with Intermediates. We can never 
hope to solve our problem until we secure teachers who 
have at least a practical, working knowledge of adoles- 
cent psychology. 

Another immensely significant element of need is for 
a program of instruction and activities that will help 
these boys and girls meet life’s demands. Life is making 
demands at many points which are puzzling and per- 
plexing to them. Newly awakened and _ heightened 
desires pull in one direction and ideals in another; custom 
and tradition set certain standards, and the New Testa- 
ment plainly indicates the opposite; the practices of 
many church members cut squarely across their religious 
professions; what is clearly right in some circumstances 
seems equally clearly wrong in others; if you don’t join 
in with the crowd you miss all the fun, yet a guilty con- 
science takes away all the joy of sinful indulgence. It 
would not be difficult to multiply these confusing and 
perplexing questions that thrust themselves at the youth 
of to-day and demand an answer. Religious teaching 
and “exercises” that do not vitally touch these problems 
and give practical help in their solution will soon be 
classified as profitless and thus rejected. 

An element of need not quite so fundamental, per- 
haps, but more universal, is that of adequate building 
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and equipment. It is difficult to convince observant, 
sensible boys and girls of our seriousness of purpose and 
interest when a pew in the auditorium or a stuffy little 
classroom represents the effort made to provide a place 
for their religious education. Often one of the best 
buildings in the community, with attractive classrooms, 
ample blackboards and maps, laboratory and library fa- 
cilities, comfortable seats and desks, is provided for their 
education in secular affairs. The unconscious inference, 
by contrast, is that these things really count, but religion 
is a matter of little consequence. We must be willing 
to pay the price of commodious and beautiful church 
buildings, with department assembly and attractive class- 
rooms, if we hope to make our young people respect our 
claims on their time and lives. 

The Need Points the Way to the Opportunity. Take 
careful stock of the situation in your community and 
church. Are there “gangs” of bad boys in the neighbor- 
hood? Are there “fast,” worldly young girls? How do 
you account for them? Do the church people take them 
for granted as inevitable, and trouble themselves little 
or not at all about the matter? Is the philosophy prev- 
alent that young people must sow their wild oats, and 
that after awhile they will come out all right? Have 
there been any tragedies in the community as the result 
of wild-oat-sowing? Could they have been prevented? 
How? Do parents, officers, teachers, pastor, display 
evidences of careful, scientific study of adolescence? 
Were the teachers of the Intermediate classes chosen 
because of their special fitness to teach the boys and 
girls of these ages, or just because they are good people 
and willing to work? Does the instruction seem to fit 
into the life needs of the pupils, or is it merely general 
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religious teaching? Are there programs of worship and 
activity that appeal to young people and enlist their 
interest and participation? What could be done to re- 
late instruction and activity more definitely and prac- 
tically to life? Are the boys and girls being won to 
Christ and led into active, joyous service? Are they 
learning to love the church and its work? Do they want 
a share in bringing in Christ’s kingdom? How does the 
equipment of your church school compare with that of 
the public school? Is there space for separate assembly 
for the Intermediates? Are there separate classrooms? 
What improvements could be made even under present 
conditions? In the light of the answers to these ques- 
tions, how do you think your school can best meet the 
opportunity presented? 

Agencies that Must Co-operate. Three institutions 
are fundamentally essential to character-growth—the 
home, the church, the school. They must work together 
if best results are to be obtained. It is unreasonable to 
expect the church to maintain a program of religious 
education sufficient for all purposes, with the limited 
time and means at its disposal, apart from the aid and 
influences of the home and school. Education is a uni- 
tary process. It is impossible to teach effectively the 
things of religion apart from the things of daily life. A 
few hours on Sunday devoted to religious matters cannot 
be expected to affect very seriously conduct and char- 
acter if divorced almost entirely from week-day interests 
and emphasis. Religious instruction and a vital Chris. 
tian atmosphere in the home are more important than 
Sunday school and preaching attendance. If the public 
school is irreligious and materialistic the Sunday school 
will find it difficult if not impossible to do its best work. 
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On the other hand, if the Sunday school fails the home 
and public school will suffer immeasurably. So inter- 
related are the interests of these institutions that they 
must co-operate intelligently and sympathetically if the 
welfare of the boys and girls of the community is to be 
conserved. 

To what extent do home, church, and school work to- 
gether in your community in the interest of youth? Do 
parents concern themselves seriously about the record of 
attendance of their children at Sunday school? Is the 
schedule of the home so arranged as to promote prompt- 
ness and regularity? Is encouragement given for lesson 
study? For systematic and proportionate giving? For 
Bible reading? For preaching attendance? Do teach- 
ers visit occasionally in the homes of the pupils and 
confer with parents in the interest of the Sunday school 
and its work? Is there an organization of parents of 
Intermediates for occasional meetings to discuss common 
problems? Could such a club, or association, be made 
to function as effectively as the parent-teachers’ associa- 
tion in the public school? Has a meeting of public school 
teachers and Sunday-school teachers, of the Intermediate 
grades, ever been attempted? What problems in com- 
mon have they which could be discussed profitably at 
such a meeting? What practical steps do you think 
could be taken to bring church, home, and school closer 
together in effective co-operation for the welfare of our 
big boys and girls? 

Let us not forget that these Intermediates are the hope 
of the future. The solution of the problems raised in 
this chapter will not be easy. There is no magic by 
which the desired results can be achieved over night. 
Prayer, patience, and work will alone suffice. Do you 
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shrink from the responsibility? Are you tempted to say, 
“Get somebody else”? Or are you willing to heed the call 
of Christ and the appeal of these boys and girls who 
need him and you, and set yourself with invincible de- 
termination to become measurably competent for the 
task? 


“O God!” I cried, “why may I not forget? 
These boys and girls entering life’s battle 
Throng me yet. 

Am I their keeper? Only I—to bear 

This constant burden for their good and care? 
So often have I seen them led in paths of sin— 
Would that my eyes had never open been!” 
The thorn-crowned and patient one replied, 
“They thronged me, too; I, too, have seen.” 


“So many others go at will,” I said, 
Protesting still. 

“They go unheeding; but these boys and girls, 
Wilful and thoughtless, yes, and those that sin, 
Drag at my heart. For them I serve and groan. 
Why is it? Let me rest, Lord. I have tried.” 
He turned and looked at me: “But I have died.” 


“But, Lord, this ceaseless travail of my soul! 

This stress! This often fruitless toil 

These souls to win! 

They are not mine.” 

He looked at them—the look of one divine, 

Then turned and looked at me: “But they are mine!” 


“QO God!” I said, “I understand at last. 
Forgive! and henceforth I will bondslave be 
To thy least, frailest little ones; 

I would not more be free.” 

He smiled and said, “It is to me.” 


—Adapted from “My Burden,” by Lucy Rider Meyer. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR INVESTIGATION AND DISCUSSION 


1. Why is adolescence a trying period? What is the hopeful 
aspect of immaturity? Why are the years from 13 to 16 es- 
pecially significant? 

2. Why are adolescents more liable to neglect than younger 
children? How does provision made for Primaries and Juniors 
on the one hand, and for Young People and Adults on the other, 
compare with that made for Intermediates in your school? How 
does attendance of Intermediates compare with other groups? 
What does this indicate? 

3. Why is it difficult to attract and hold Intermediates for 
the Sunday school? To what extent and by what methods is 
your church intelligently and persistently undertaking to reach 
and hold the big boys and girls of the congregation and com- 
munity? How do you think the problem should be attacked? 

4. What are some of the tragic consequences of failure to reach 
and hold the Intermediates? Where does this loss occur besides 
in the Sunday school? What would this indicate? Why is it 
supremely important, from the evangelistic standpoint, to keep 
these boys and girls in Sunday school? 

5. What constitutes the supreme need and opportunity during 
these years? What are some of the difficulties that stand in the 
way? What are the three most essential elements in the solution 
of the problem? What agencies must co-operate? What is the 
teacher’s high incentive for this difficult task? 


CHAPTER Two 


CHARACTERISTICS OF THE INTERMEDIATE 
YEARS 


A Transition Period. The term “Intermediate” is 
very well applied to boys and girls between the ages of 
thirteen and sixteen. They are literally “in between” 
childhood and adulthood. If the whole span of life were 
divided into convenient segments the divisions, with ref- 
erence to chronological age, would be somewhat as fol- 
lows: 


Birth to three, infancy. 

Four and five, early childhood. 

Six to eight, middle childhood. 

Nine to twelve, later childhood. 

Thirteen to sixteen, early adolescence. 
Seventeen to twenty, middle adolescence. 
Twenty-one to twenty-four, later adolescence. 
Twenty-five to thirty-six, early maturity. 
Thirty-seven to forty-eight, middle maturity. 
Forty-nine to sixty, later maturity. 

Sixty-one to death, senescence. 


Of course these divisions are approximate, and indi- 
viduals vary widely in their rate of development. It 
must also be constantly borne in mind that there are no 
sharp lines of demarcation, one division of life shading 
gradually and imperceptibly into another. Yet within 
rough limits our lives fall into these fairly well-defined 

[ 22] 
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periods, each having its peculiar characteristics and 
needs. 

It is obviously impossible to isolate the Intermediate 
years, or period of early adolescence, and study the 
life of the individual at this time apart from the years 
that precede and follow. This is illustrated in plant life. 
The grain of corn germinates and sprouts; for a rela- 
tively long period the shoot grows, striking its roots 
deeper and pushing the stalk upward; then the tassels 
appear, and along with them the ears in which are con- 
tained the tiny incipient grains which, fertilized, become 
the full-grown corn. Here we recognize at least four 
stages—growth, flowering, maturity, decay. Watching 
the growing plant it is impossible to designate when one 
period begins and another leaves off, yet viewing the 
whole life of the plant it is easy to recognize the fact 
of such changes. The difficulty is greatly increased in 
the case of human beings, because of the longer time in- 
volved and the complexity of man’s make-up. 

Adolescence compares to the “flowering” period of the 
plant. The word “adolescence” comes from the Latin 
adolescentia, growing up; adolesco, to grow up; adultus, 
grown up. The term was used by the ancients to des- 
ignate the period when the changes are taking place 
which distinguish the child from the mature man or 
woman. Adolescence is not a synonym for puberty, or 
the first stages of sexual maturity, as is popularly sup- 
posed, though the attainment of puberty is one of the 
most prominent characteristics of adolescence. It re- 
fers to the time of “growing up,” after childhood is 
passed, and is characterized by changes that affect the 
whole life of the individual—physically, mentally, so- 
cially, spiritually. Generally speaking, adolescence 
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extends from about twelve or fourteen to twenty-one or 
twenty-three in the case of girls, and from about thirteen 
or fifteen to twenty-three or twenty-five in the case of 
boys. Adolescence begins when certain physical and 
mental changes begin to take place, and ends when full 
physical and mental maturity is reached. Our concern 
is to concentrate upon the period of about four years 
when these changes first make their appearance and exert 
for the first time in the individual’s life their full in- 
fluence. 

Stages of Growth Distinguished. Realizing that life is 
a stream which flows continuously and without abrupt 
break from birth to death, rather than a line marked 
off into sharply defined segments, let us undertake to 
characterize briefly the main divisions of this life stream. 
Since man is primarily a social being, we shall make 
social relationships the guiding principle in distinguish- 
ing the various stages of growth and development. 

The first stage, which closes about three years of age, 
Kirkpatrick* designates as the imitative and socializing 
stage. During the first year the infant (in-fanta, not 
able to talk), is capable of entering in slight measure 
into the social life about him, and is influenced by ob- 
jects and persons rather than by ideas. Soon, however, 
he begins to enter into the social life of his environment 
and to acquire the mental and social habits of his as- 
sociates—speech, manners, dress, likes and dislikes, 
standards of conduct, and the like. During these three 
years the foundations of character are laid, not so much 
by direct teaching as by example and atmosphere. In 


*Kirkpatrick, E. A., The Individual in the Making, pp. 59-63. 
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Sunday-school language these little fellows constitute the 
“Cradle Roll Department.” 

The second stage, culminating at about six years, is 
designated as the individualizing stage. This is the time 
when “‘contrariness” begins to appear, when the person- 
ality thus far developed begins to assert itself, when 
restlessness seeks an outlet in forms of self-expression. 
The child is no longer willing merely to conform to the 
wishes and practices of others, but becomes increasingly 
independent. These children are our Sunday-school “Be- 
ginners.” 

The third stage, ending at about nine years of age, is 
the period of self and social discovery. The child begins 
now to recognize himself as an individual, and to assert 
his individuality. The family circle is broadened to 
take in the school circle, with its greatly widened con- 
tacts and experiences. Influences pour in now from 
scores of directions instead of the comparatively few of 
the pre-school years. Reading and writing open up a 
new world. The companionship of children from many 
varied types of homes expands the child’s horizon. Form- 
ative contacts with adults outside the home are multi- 
plied. The child during these years is rapidly achieving 
selfhood, the self or personality becoming what it is 
largely because of the child’s reaction to his social en- 
vironment. How infinitely important it is that his ideas 
of God, of Jesus, of the Bible, of the church, of religion, 
be shaped by an environment that is vitally Christian! 
Nothing the Sunday school can provide is too good for 
these plastic ‘Primaries.” 

The fourth stage, ending at about twelve years of age, 
is described as the period of competitive socialization. 
These years bring the child into still wider contacts, 
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which stimulate the impulses to excel in competition with 
others of the same age. A slight slowing up in physical 
growth is noticeable, which is compensated for by an 
abounding physical and mental energy. This is the time 
to lay deep and strong the foundations upon which 
character is to be built during all the future years. Neg- 
lect and failure on the part of parents and teachers dur- 
ing these years will make difficult beyond measure the 
task in the period which follows. To the worker with 
these “Juniors” in the Sunday school is given life’s golden 
opportunity to prepare for the adolescent crisis by stor- 
ing heart and mind with truth from God’s word and 
crystallizing habits of conduct and thought that will hold 
strong and steady during the stormy days that follow. 
The fifth stage may be characterized as the transv- 
tional stage, or period of social adjustment, and extends 
from about thirteen to sixteen. New physical powers 
and capacities develop, including the flowering of the 
powerful sex instinct. Influences that formerly affected 
the boy and girl only slightly now affect them deeply. 
Many new and important interests develop, and changed 
attitudes result. Physical growth is accelerated, the 
mental life is quickened, nervous strain tends to pro- 
duce emotional instability, self-consciousness is height- 
ened, newly-found abilities clamor for expression, the 
desire for congenial companionship is intensified, the new 
world of thought-life stimulates intense mental hunger, 
the alluring attractions of novel experiences bring love 
of adventure, changing ideals and standards create keen 
desire for practical guidance in doubtful moral matters, 
the inner urge to make the most of life tends to religious 
crisis when religion is either accepted or rejected as the 
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guiding principle. Is it any wonder that these “Inter- 
mediates” are usually thought of as a “problem’’! 

The last stage, from about seventeen to twenty-four, 
including middle and later adolescence, may be thought 
of as the period of self-realization, or social achievement. 
The boy and the girl now become the man and the 
woman, the characteristics already possessed maturing 
and crystallizing during these six years. Habits and 
ideals become relatively fixed, the emotional life broad- 
ens and deepens, hereditary characteristics become fully 
defined. The individual “gets his growth,” and settles 
into adult molds. The average youth finds his place in 
the world, and starts on his career. Frequently it is a 
time of religious unrest and disturbance, due largely 
to new scientific and philosophical ideas which upset in- 
adequate religious convictions. Intellectual life is at its 
height, and the desire to achieve is a compelling motive 
in conduct and choices. If the foundations have been 
well laid in the preceding years the chances are fav- 
orable for a life of usefulness and power; if they have 
been poorly laid the chances grow less and less with the 
passing of the years for a career of Christian fruitful- 
ness. These “Young People” afford our last great chance 
for winning them to Christ and to his service. 

Characteristic Changes. The word “change” aptly de- 
scribes the distinguishing mark of the Intermediate 
years. It is a mistake to think that the changes enum- 
erated come swiftly and suddenly, and that the boy and 
girl become different beings over night. There seems to 
be little ground for the extravagant statements that the 
adolescent comes suddenly to a tragic period of storm and 
stress, when he loses emotional control, becomes unreason- 
able and uncontrollable, spends his time with predatory 
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gangs, or in day-dreaming, or in fighting; takes up all 
sorts of foolish fads, indulges in silly and vulgar talk, 
lets his imagination run away with him; reaches a 
stage of religious crisis that amounts almost to mental 
unbalance, turns at once to become either a saint or a 
criminal, exhibits all manner of contradictions; and so 
on and so on. It is doubtful if lists of “peculiar char- 
acteristics” of adolescent youths are of much value for 
practical purposes. They are often misleading, and fre- 
quently apply to abnormal cases rather than to the usual 
run of ordinary boys and girls. It is worth while, how- 
ever, to note briefly some of the characteristic changes 
which take place during the period of early adolescence. 

Physical Growth. The following tables* show the av- 
erage height and weight increases, in proportion to age, 
for boys and girls, beginning at six years and continuing 
through eighteen: 


HEIGHT-AGE TABLE FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


(Average Height in Inches) 


Years 6 Ri eS OOM I 2 Sse Saal Gaal cams 
Boys—Short ...... 43 45 47 49 51 53 54 56 58 60 62 64 65 
Girls—Short ...... 43 45 47 49 50 52 54 57 59 60 61 61 61 


Boys—Medium ....46 48 50 52 54 56 58 60 63 65 67 68 69 
Girls—Medium ....45 47 50 52 54 56 58 60 62 63 64 64 64 
Boys—Dally anew 49 51 58 55 57 59 61 64 67 70 72 72-73 
Girls—Tall +s accier 47 50 53 55 57 59 62 64 66 66 67 67 67 


Averages are misleading when applied to any given 
individual, since only a few of a given number of those 
measured will strike the exact average. This table is 
especially helpful, however, in that it takes into account 


*See Maurice A. Bigelow, Adolescence, pp. 28, 29. 
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short, medium, and tall boys and girls. Note that girls 
outgrow boys in height between twelve and thirteen, 
while boys outgrow girls in height between fourteen and 
fifteen. Note also that the greatest period of growth in 
height is between thirteen and fifteen, the average being 
about two and one-half inches per year. 


WEIGHT-AGE TABLE FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


(Average Annual Gain in Pounds) 


Years GaeeeeS) -O S10 RIED ge 14 15 16.17 ais 
Boys—Short ....... See OO Om SEO M11 laeloe (cams 
Girls—Short ....... Soe eee OLAS elOlwey ae oleate 
iBoys—Medium ..4<4) 5 6 6. 6 7% 9 11 15 11 8 43 
Ginls—=Nrediumentee on Oomnd 8) 10013 10) 6) 4 35 1 ey. 
Boys—Tall ......... Bs Uh eh a APP Nall ANE ap az! 
Girls—Tall ........ Cie Sie Seer Ouele lon rom ce waa -Aee mel 


From this table we note that the most rapid increase 
in weight for girls occurs from eleven to thirteen, while 
the most rapid increase correspondingly for boys occurs 
from twelve to sixteen. Girls average about six pounds 
per year increase from six years to eleven years of age; 
then they jump to an average of eleven pounds per year 
for the next three years; after which they fall back to 
an average of five pounds per year for the succeeding 
three years. Boys have approximately the same rate of 
increase as girls from six to twelve; they then take a 
spurt in growth from thirteen to fifteen, averaging twelve 
pounds per year gain; then they fall back to a four or 
five pound gain per year for the succeeding three years. 

The consequences of this speeding up in physical 
growth are obvious and exceedingly important. Lack 
of co-ordination of muscles, due to rapid growth, results 
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in awkwardness, and this in turn produces self-conscious- 
ness, shyness, timidity; or a defense-reaction may 
follow in an exhibition of boldness, brazenness, pug- 
nacious and discourteous conduct, rudeness and boast- 
fulness. The demands of a rapidly growing body for 
food and rest result in periods of intense hunger and las- 
situde. The appetite especially craves sweets and 
piquant foods—pickles, highly seasoned sandwiches, acid 
beverages, and the like, though unfortunately the appe- 
tite is not a safe guide to the kind of food needed, hence 
undernourishment frequently ensues. The “tired feel- 
ing’ which seems to be chronic, especially if there is any 
work to be done, is not to be confused with laziness, but 
is nature’s protest against overloading the body at a time 
when it is under the severe strain of abnormal growth. 
Tragedies beyond number have resulted from a failure 
on the part of teachers and parents to realize the nature 
of the changes taking place in the physical life of the boy 
and girl at this time. Where the strain is made too great 
one of two things will nearly always happen—health will 
break, or the harassed youth will rebel, sometimes leav- 
ing home, dropping out of school, giving up Sunday 
school and church attendance. What a blessing to boys 
and girls during these critical years to have parents and 
teachers who understand! 

Mental Outlook. The mental outlook of the average 
Intermediate is perhaps best expressed by the word 
“deepened.” The nervous system is rapidly approaching 
maturity, it being generally recognized that by sixteen 
the average individual has attained his approximate 
mental level. This does not mean that learning ceases, 
or the ability to learn is at its maximum; but it has been 
fairly well established that by sixteen the original native 
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capacity of the brain has been attained, just as the head 
and feet have ordinarily attained their full growth by 
this time. This means that the Intermediate is capable 
of real thinking, of real mental work, and that he craves 
mental exercise of a nature that appeals to his interest 
and meets his needs. Since thinking is essentially prob- 
lem-solving, the Intermediate delights in investigation, 
exploration, experimentation. He is not interested in 
memorizing what others have said, nor in being in- 
structed or told. He wants to find out for himself, and 
will respond to guidance enabling him to attack and solve 
worthwhile problems. His interest in nature is deepened; 
the love of the beautiful makes a stronger appeal; the 
new and striking grip him; he likes biography because 
it deals with real men and women who have achieved 
worthily. 

This deepened mental life of the Intermediate almost 
certainly results in religious doubt and difficulty. Here- 
tofore he has raised a multitude of questions about the 
Bible, God, Jesus, religion; now he begins to question 
these fundamentals themselves. This is not a sign of 
sinful perversity, necessarily. God has implanted the 
desire for discovery that life may not stay forever on a 
static level, and instead of being rebuked the effort to 
reach independent, conclusions should be encouraged and 
guided to safe issue. The intellectual goal of Christian 
education should be personal, independent, intelligent 
conviction, not mere assent to accepted doctrine. The 
teacher who would succeed with Intermediates must 
recognize the inadequacy of mere telling as the chief 
teaching method, and guide the growing mental life of 
the Intermediate into channels of original research and 
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investigation, with ample opportunity for discussion and 
self-expression. 

Social Relationship. Many powerful influences cause 
our Intermediates to recognize anew their social nature, 
needs, and obligations. The gregarious or herd instinct 
impels them more strongly than ever to want to be with 
others, and their developed sense of discrimination leads 
them to select their associates with much greater care. 
Every boy and girl wants a “chum,” who can be looked 
upon as a bosom friend; a confidante, to whom to turn 
for sympathetic understanding and advice; and a “gang,” 
or “bunch,” or “set,” or “crowd,” with whom to asso- 
ciate on terms of equality and common interest for group 
purposes. From individual and indiscriminate group 
play they turn to team play, with its definite division of 
responsibility and its merging of the individual into the 
group for the welfare of the whole. The passion for 
achievement and the desire to be favorably noticed ex- 
ert a dominant influence. What others think, particu- 
larly those of the same group, becomes a matter of the 
gravest importance. The self-idea is apt to be exaggerated, 
the boy and girl feeling that everything they do is being 
noticed and talked about. The vocation problem be- 
comes keen with many boys and girls during these years, 
the matter of securing a job and making money of their 
own giving them much concern. 

The most powerfu! social factor in the life of the In- 
termediate is the unfolding of the sex impulse. Instead 
of the carefree intermingling of boys and girls as in the 
preceding years, they now tend to draw apart in their 
associations, coming together for the most part only 
when formal occasions make it necessary. They often 
become embarrassingly conscious of each other’s pres- 
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ence, and frequently develop antagonisms as a result. 
When artificial barriers are broken down, however, boys 
and girls work and play together in happy, wholesome 
fashion. They need each other, and it is imperative that 
they have normal and healthy contacts, apart from par- 
ties, dances, entertainments of doubtful character and 
theatricals that break down modesty. No greater re- 
sponsibility rests upon Sunday-school leaders than that 
of providing the right sort of social life for these young 
people. 

Moral and Religious Attitude. To the little child the 
right is the commanded, the wrong the forbidden. He ac- 
cepts religious ideas just as he accepts his language and 
his table manners—as a matter of course. His faith is 
an inherited, not an achieved faith. For him authority 
in moral and religious matters resides for the most part 
without, not within. He is just as moral and religious 
as his circumstances determine. 

To the Intermediate, with his deepened sense of self 
and his heightened feeling of personal responsibility, all 
this begins to suffer change. He questions whether a 
thing is right just because his elders have commanded 
it, or that it is wrong merely because they have forbid- 
den it. He sees others who do not accept the authority 
of customary morality, and he discovers that there are 
those who reject the beliefs which he had unhesitatingly 
accepted as a child. He finds scientific teaching which 
seems to be quite contrary to traditional religious dogma. 
Yet his need of God was never greater, and the sense of 
unworthiness and insufficiency, coupled sometimes with 
fear of death and eternal punishment, oppress him. The 
claim of Jesus on his life makes irresistible appeal when 
intelligently presented and understood. His conscience 
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is active, and he has not yet learned to excuse and ex- 
tenuate his wrong conduct. He often grows moody and 
unhappy, and seeks relief by “spilling over” into mis- 
chief and deviltry. Religion must be everything or 
nothing. He wants to be a great saint or a great sinner, 
when he thinks about the matter at all—which may not 
be very often, so many and varied are the interests which 
appeal. 

It is needless to say that such soil is rich and fertile 
for planting gospel seed. It has been pointed out again 
and again that the largest number of conversions of any 
period of life occur during this period. The need for 
a Saviour has never been felt so keenly before, and the 
sense of personal responsibility for conduct and destiny 
combines with a developing power of abstract reasoning 
which makes possible intelligent choice of Jesus and his 
way of life as over against self and sin. What a privi- 
lege to meet these unspoiled, frank, questioning, needy 
boys and girls on their own ground and lead them to 
know and to love Jesus Christ, surrender to whom will 
mean the attainment of all that is finest and best for 
their lives! And what a tragedy unspeakable to mis- 
understand and alienate them, driving them away from 
him through indifference and neglect or by a tactless 
approach and unsympathetic appeal! Never again will 
there be presented such an opportunity to win a soul 
plus a life as during these formative years. 

Instinctive and Emotional Tendencies. Feeling plays 
a large part in human life, coloring and affecting nearly 
all conscious belief and behavior. At no time is the 
feeling element of more consequence than during early 
adolescence. Emotion may be viewed as the affective 
element of the instincts. The instincts are the unlearned 
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native tendencies which form the driving force back of 
most human activity. It would be difficult to list all of 
these native tendencies. Some of the most important 
are: general physical activity, food-getting and hunt- 
ing, teasing, ownership and collecting, fighting, kindliness, 
sympathy, gregariousness, desire for approval and dis- 
play, rivalry, imitation, sex. Nature has so provided 
that these reactions do not have to be learned, but, in 
crude fashion, appear as needed by the individual when 
the proper time and stimulus occur. When these reac- 
tions take place they are practically always accom- 
panied by a sense of satisfaction or dissatisfaction, 
pleasure or pain, enjoyment or annoyance. From the 
beginning these states of feeling modify conduct, and this 
modification of conduct persisted in long enough results 
in habit, and habit in character. From early childhood 
feeling comes more and more under the control and di- 
rection of the rational powers, or the will. During ado- 
lescence a continual struggle is on between the instincts 
and their accompanying feelings and the will. It is ex- 
ceedingly important to understand this fact and to see 
in it an explanation of much of the contradictoriness of 
adolescent conduct. 

G. Stanley Hall lists the following contrasting char- 
acteristics that may be manifested by different persons, 
or sometimes by the same persons at different times: 
excessive activity in contrast with unusual lassitude; 
great joyfulness with excessive laughter in contrast with 
tears and melancholy; excessive egotism in contrast with 
excessive humbleness; strong unselfish impulses in con- 
trast with extreme selfishness; unusual goodness in con- 
trast with unusual badness; extreme boldness in contrast 
with extreme shyness; indifference or cruelty in contrast 
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with excessive sympathy; interest in everything in 
contrast with interest in nothing; desire to know in 
contrast with desire to do; original radical views in con- 
trast with most slavish acceptance of what adults and 
books say, and minute conformity to conventions and 
customs. 

There is a reason for the conduct of every boy and 
girl. Find that reason, and the way is opened to change 
it if it needs changing, and for strengthening it if it 
needs strengthening. Nagging and quarreling can do 
nothing but harm. Blame and criticism will only drive 
to further excesses or drive away. No need is quite so 
great in dealing with Intermediates as that of under- 
standing them. It takes wisdom, prayer, patience, love, 
to guide these youngsters so that they will keep their in- 
terest in Sunday school and church fresh and vital, 
guarding against using up energies that are needed for 
the ripening processes of adolescence, yet challenging 
with a program that is genuinely worthwhile. But is 
there any other investment of life and time that will pay 
such rich dividends? 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR INVESTIGATION AND DISCUSSION 


1. Select a child of five, a child of eight, a child of eleven, and 
a child of fourteen. Write their names in parallel columns on 
a wide sheet of paper. Observe these children carefully, and 
then write from actual observation the chief differences you have 
noted: (1) physically; (2) mentally; (3) socially; (4) spiritually. 
What do you conclude as to the importance of the Intermediate 
period? 

2. List each of the seven “stages” from birth to later adoles- 
cence, and place opposite each period the word or phrase which 
best describes it. Now state what, in your opinion, is the out- 
standing need, for Christian education, of each of the seven 
periods. 

3. Recall your own life between thirteen and sixteen. What 
were the principal changes which took place? Did they occur 
suddenly or gradually? To what extent did you have sympa- 
thetic understanding and helpful guidance during these years? 
What were the consequences? 

4. Study carefully the height-age and weight-age tables given. 
What do the facts shown in these tables indicate as to method 
in dealing with boys and girls thirteen to sixteen? 

5. Get a half-dozen people over sixteen and under thirty to 
state in a sentence or two (a) the most striking change in their 
mental outlook which occurred between thirteen and sixteen. 
In the same way get them to state (b) the outstanding change 
which occurred in their social relationships; (c) in their moral 
and religious attitudes; (d) in their emotional nature. What 
does an analysis of these statements seem to disclose as to the 
outstanding needs of boys and girls during this period? 

6. Make a list of the things you think the teacher ought to 
know about each pupil, in the order of their importance for 
Christian education. To what extent does the average teacher 
know these things? How may such information best be se- 
cured? How best utilized? 


CHAPTER THREE 
PROBLEMS OF THE INTERMEDIATE YEARS 


Need Determines Method. What are the needs of 
these Intermediate boys and girls which must be met? 
The answer to this question will go far toward de- 
termining the kind of teachers to be selected, the kind 
of lesson material to be chosen, the methods of teaching 
to be adopted, the type of organization to be devised, the 
aims and standards to be projected. Too often we have 
sought to impose upon them what we thought was best, 
from our adult standpoint, without much reference to 
meeting the actual needs which the pupils themselves con- 
stantly confront. General Bible instruction is good, but 
if it fails to supply vital felt need on the part of these 
growing, changing, unsettled boys and girls it will not be 
likely to hold them. Let us undertake to analyze the 
real needs to be met, with a view to perfecting our method 
for meeting these needs. 

The Method of Introspection. An excellent way to 
realize the actual needs of Intermediates is to think back 
to your own youth, and ask yourself, frankly and hon- 
estly, what your deepest needs were during these years. 
What did you really want most of all? An understand- 
ing friend? Money, or means by which to get it? Per- 
sonal possessions? Book and magazines? Encourage- 
ment? Recognition? Opportunities for service? A deeper 
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understanding of the Bible? Help to understand what it 
takes to be a real Christian? Recreation and amuse- 
ment? Aid in clearing up perplexing religious and moral 
problems? Independence of thought and conduct? Es- 
cape from restraints and prohibitions? Help in over- 
coming temptations? More leisure time? Do not con- 
fuse what you thought then you needed with what you 
know now would have been best for you, and do not 
idealize the “good old days.” Frankly enumerate the 
things you felt most need for when you were between 
thirteen and sixteen. How were these needs supplied, 
if at all? What part did the home play in supplying 
your deepest felt need? The church and Sunday school? 
The public school? What individuals helped you most? 
How and why? Did the church meet its opportunity of 
giving you the help you most needed which it might have 
supplied? Wherein did it succeed? Wherein did it 
fail? What light does this throw on the problem of 
meeting the needs to-day of Intermediates? Have the 
needs of modern youth changed radically from your boy- 
hood or girlhood days? Have the felt needs of boys and 
girls of to-day increased over those of a generation ago? 
Have the agencies for supplying these needs increased? 
What new demands does the present situation place upon 
us? Quietly think through these questions, and record 
your conclusions. 

The Method of Observation. A second valuable 
method for studying Intermediates and their needs is 
that of observation. Secure a good blank book, and at 
the top of each page write the name of a pupil. Find out 
all you can about the pupil, answering to the best of your 
ability such questions as these: 
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1. Home Life: Are parents Christians? Are they 
consecrated and spiritually minded? What of other chil- 
dren in the home? Is there a happy, congenial atmos- 
phere? Are there books, music, pictures in the home? 
Does the pupil feel welcome? What kind of discipline? 
What educational level? What financial status? Is the 
home the center of attraction, or does the pupil find 
amusement and interests chiefly elsewhere? What are 
the parents’ ambition for the pupil? How much interest 
do they take in the pupil’s religious welfare? Are they 
anxious to co-operate with the Sunday school, or in- 
different or antagonistic? 

2. School Life: What grade has the pupil reached? 
Is his school work of good quality? Is his school life 
reasonably happy? Is he ambitious to continue his 
education? What is the general religious and moral 
tone of the school? What of the religious character of 
his teachers? Are they interested in his religious wel- 
fare, or indifferent or antagonistic? Could their co- 
operation be secured for Sunday-school purposes? How? 
Who are his companions? What of their moral and relig- 
ious influences? 

3. Play Life: What are some of the favorite games 
of the pupil? What favorite sports? Is he fond of 
athletics? To what clubs (such as Boy Scouts) does 
he belong? What are his favorite forms of amusements 
(such as moving pictures, parties, etc.)? Is he fond of 
reading? What are his favorite books and magazines? 
To whom does he turn for companionship in his play 
life? Are his play interests on the whole wholesome or 
otherwise? 
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4. Work Life: Has the pupil any regular duties for 
which he is responsible? In what spirit does he do his 
work? Does he make money? How? How does he 
spend it? In what sort of work is he chiefly interested? 
What vocation does he expect to choose? What are his 
apparent aptitudes? Are his work interests normal and 
reasonably serious? Would he appreciate help and in- 
terest in his work affairs? 

5. Personal Characteristics: Would you classify the 
pupil as “quick” or “slow”? Is he below or above or 
at par in general native intelligence? Is he inclined to be 
good-natured and happy, or ill-tempered and morose? Is 
he co-operative, or does he prefer to look on, or hinder? 
Are his enthusiasms easily aroused, or is he indifferent 
and phlegmatic? Does he appear to have a deeply 
religious nature, or are his religious interests rather su- 
perficial? Is he a member of the church? How active 
and enlisted? Does he give evidence of being a real 
Christian? If not saved, what would be the best ap- 
proach to win him? If saved, what would be the best 
line of attack to bring him to decision for a life of active 
service and genuine consecration? 

Of course many of these questions will have to be an- 
swered on the basis of the teacher’s impressions and 
judgment. They are most valuable as they have ob- 
jective evidence back of them. In many cases the teacher 
will not want to set down on paper the answers, lest em- 
barrassment and difficulty arise should by some chance 
the things written become public. But having thought 
through these questions, the teacher will make notes as to 
what is most needed in each case, which will then form 
the basis for intelligent effort to meet the need in 
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instruction, companionship, activities, organization. 
Lacking this information, much of the teacher’s work 
will be like shooting in the dark. 

The Questionnaire Method. <A third method which 
may be used to good advantage in discovering the felt 
needs of the pupils is that of the questionnaire. Perhaps 
the most valuable use of the questionnaire is in getting 
the boys and girls themselves to give expression to their 
needs and preferences. For instance, paper and pencil 
may be passed out and the pupils requested to write 
briefly their answers to such questions as the following: 
What are the qualities in a teacher that you like best? 
What is it about our church and Sunday school that ap- 
peals to you most? What changes do you think could 
be made to improve our department? What kind of 
lessons do you like best? What kind of sermons help 
you most? What could be done to make the class pe- 
riods of most profit to you? What are your ten favorite 
books, in the order of your choice? What are the ten 
moving pictures you have attended which have pleased 
you most, in the order of your choice? What is your 
favorite magazine? Your second, third, fourth, fifth 
choice? What are your ten favorite songs, in the order 
of their choice? What ten chapters in the Bible are your 
favorites? Who are your favorite Bible characters? 
What are your favorite games? Your favorite amuse- 
ments? What do you think it takes to be a Chris- 
tian? Why ought one to join the church? 

It is easy to see how a few of these questions having 
been answered the teacher or superintendent would be 
in position to plan lessons, programs, socials, activities, 
with a far greater degree of intelligence. Naturally only 
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one or two of these questions would be asked at a time, 
but as the answers accumulated and the results were 
digested and organized, the pupils would grow exceed- 
ingly interested to know what the consensus of opinion 
was as to the various questions raised, and this informa- 
tion could well be made the basis for intensely interest- 
ing departmental programs and class discussion. 

Problems ‘of Adjustment. The transition from child- 
hood to adulthood involves many significant adjustments. 
With the experience of a child, the Intermediate is called 
upon to meet new situations which involve adult respon- 
sibilities and capacities. He cannot start where his 
wiser adult associates have left off. Not much experi- 
ence can be had second-hand. As costly as it often is, 
there seems to be no way of gaining experience except 
through experience. The chief business of the teacher 
during these critical years of adjustment is to act as a 
sympathetic and faithful guide to the pupil’s experience, 
seeking to help in the avoidance of experiences that are 
harmful and to direct toward experiences that are profit- 
able, and to interpret in character-building terms all 
these experiences, of whatever kind. Let us consider 
some of the main types of adjustments which are made 
in early adolescence. 

1. Family Adjustment. Most people have to be weaned 
twice—once physically, and again psychologically. Both 
are trying times. It is difficult for the mother to realize 
that her fourteen-year-old daughter is no longer a baby, 
but almost a grown woman. It is hard for father to be- 
lieve that his fifteen-year-old boy has passed out of 
childhood and is nearly a man. The boy and girl them- 
selves frequently do not realize what has happened, and 
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revert to babyhood at intervals. The elders in the home 
often alternate between treating them as grown-up and 
making adult demands upon them, and treating them as 
mere children who cannot yet be trusted. Many foolish 
parents pride themselves upon keeping their children de- 
pendent until they are fully grown. The happiness of 
multitudes of people has been impaired if not wrecked 
by this selfish and mistaken policy. The great need as 
well as opportunity is for a wise, gradual, conscious shift 
of authority and responsibility from without to within, 
as the boy or girl is taken into the family councils, de- 
pended on to make right choices, made accountable for 
right decisions, thrown more and more upon personal 
resources. Recall some of the “queer,” childish, de- 
pendent, undependable people you know, and see if you 
cannot trace much of their weakness back to failure to 
make the proper adjustment within the family during 
their adolescent years. Not many parents realize their 
mistake in this matter until it is too late. To what ex- 
tent may child-marriages be attributed to the rebellion 
of girls against the restraints of homes that refuse to 
recognize the right to a life of their own? How much 
running away from home, or forms of juvenile delin- 
quency, may be attributed to the same cause? Yet we 
must guard against the other extreme of turning these 
youngsters loose to do as they please without any re- 
straints—a policy that too many parents have followed 
with disastrous results. How important it is that a 
happy middle ground be discovered! 

2. Economic Adjustment. For the great majority of 
boys and girls this period will represent a transition from 
economic dependence to independence. Few children 
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under thirteen are self-supporting. Nearly all will reach 
the point of at least partial self-support by seventeen or 
eighteen. Many will go out into the business world and 
become wage-earners. A very great responsibility rests 
upon teachers and parents for guidance in this important 
life-phase. A careful study of each pupil is demanded 
for such guidance. What kind of work does he seem to 
be best fitted for? What are his special talents and apti- 
tudes? What are the opportunities afforded by the com- 
munity? What demands do various types of useful ef- 
fort make? How much preparation is required for suc- 
cess? What would be better than a series of brief talks, 
in the opening or closing departmental exercises, by a 
selected group of successful men and women represent- 
ing various occupations and professions, each telling what 
the attractions and requirements of his or her chosen 
life-work are? Why not have the class meet once a week 
in the home of a doctor, or lawyer, or engineer, or teacher, 
or preacher, or merchant, or banker, or mechanic, or 
farmer, or carpenter, or some other representative of 
trade or profession, to discuss the possibilities of that line 
of endeavor as a life-work? Why not have each pupil 
make a list of the types of work in which he or she is 
most interested, and give the reasons for the first, second 
and third choice of a profession or career? What are the 
requirements for success in obtaining and holding a job? 
What kinds of positions open up possibilities for ad- 
vancement, and what kinds are “blind alleys” which lead 
nowhere? Not many services the teacher can render 
will be more valuable or more appreciated than helpful 
guidance at this point. 
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3. Social Adjustment. In primitive society marriage 
follows close upon puberty. In such countries as China 
and India the marriage of boys and girls at twelve or 
fourteen is the rule rather than the exception. As civiliza- 
tion advances the time between sexual maturity and 
marriage lengthens, so that now ten or even twenty 
years are not considered too great an interval. Needless 
to say, this creates a very real and difficult problem— 
that of the wise guidance of the social life of young people 
during the long interval between sexual maturity and 
marriage. Temptations to impurity abound on every 
hand. So powerful an instinct as that of sex stimulates 
to curiosity which will be satisfied one way or another. 

The question is not whether boys and girls will find out 
about sex matters—the real question is, from what 
sources will they get their information? The old policy 
of silence on the part of teachers and parents has pro- 
duced nothing but false modesty, wrong conceptions, 
and frequently shame and disaster. Instruction in sex 
matters is of utmost necessity, yet requires the greatest 
tact and the highest wisdom. It is quite certain that 
such instruction should not be undertaken in a formal 
manner in the class, but should be given informally, in 
heart-to-heart talks with the individuals whose confi- 
dence has been fully won. The teacher undertaking to 
do this should be thoroughly informed, modest and chaste 
in language and heart, able to deal with the subject natur- 
ally and without embarrassment, and of such sound 
moral character as to command the unquestioned respect 
of the boys and girls with whom he or she may deal. 

Let is be borne in mind that sex is a psychic factor in 
human life even more than physiological. The chief 
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need is not a detailed discussion of the physiological 
functions, which can be undertaken only by an expert, 
but the raising of high and holy standards of personal 
purity and chivalry among the young people of class 
and community so that vulgarity and familiarity will 
become taboo. To this end wholesome association be- 
tween the boys and girls should be promoted, in socials 
and entertainments, in picnics and outings, in programs 
and discussion groups, where good times will be had that 
build respect and admiration for each other and lay 
foundations for Christian home life that is sweet and 
pure. Analyze the social life of the young people of 
the community. Is it wholesome? Is the sex-element, 
in its undesirable aspects, unduly prominent? Have pa- 
rents ever been impressed with their duty and oppor- 
tunity in helping their children to a right understanding 
of this vital subject? In what ways could the Sunday- 
school teacher help? How may a higher type of Chris- 
tian social life be promoted in the interest of the Inter- 
mediates? 

4. Religious Adjustment. Religion, it has been well 
said, is neither apart from life, nor a part of life, but life, 
at its highest and best. The religious problem of the 
child is, what is it all about? The religious problem of 
the adolescent is, What’s the use of it all? The reli- 
gious adjustment which must be made is, in large meas- 
ure, from knowledge about religion to practical applica- 
tion. Is Christianity workable in the case of this par- 
ticular individual? If so, how can life be so arranged 
as to make it work? Does it offer a sufficient and ade- 
quite explanation of moral and spiritual difficulties? 
How can Christ’s principles, in every-day details, be put 
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into actual practice? What practical profit is there in 
attendance upon Sunday-school and church services? 
In prayer and Bible study? These are some of the 
questions which arise, often for the first time, in the 
mind of the Intermediate, and to this new practical con- 
ception of religion he is under necessity of making ad- 
justment. Again the great need is for wise, sympathetic 
guidance. Most theological and philosophical questions 
which he may debate at this time are second-hand, picked 
up from adults or from reading. If the adjustment is to 
be most happily made the pupil must be put to work, 
given something to do, made to assume responsibility, 
enlisted in worthwhile enterprises, drawn into profitable 
study and discussion. The end to, be sought is that 
through practical experience he may come to realize 
for himself the value of Christianity and establish an 
indissoluble personal relationship between himself and 
God through Christ and Christ’s representatives—his 
teachers, leaders, pastor. 

Some Elemental Problems. If we have kept our eyes 
open, and employed with thoroughness and care the 
methods of analysis and discovery suggested in the first 
part of this chapter, we will soon come to know what are 
the elemental problems which concern our boys and girls. 
If we can locate these problems it will give us the key to 
contact and interest in all our lesson presentation and 
program making; even more important, it will enable us 
to be of vastly more practical help in guiding our pupils 
through this period of transition. Let us try to classify 
some of the most important of these problems: 

1. Ideals and Standards. The Intermediate is, at 
heart, an idealist. His ideals during these years are in 
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a constant state of flux, which explains much of his in- 
stability of conduct. Of first importance, therefore, is 
the matter of discovering what are his ideals and stand- 
ards at any given time, and leading him to higher and 
truer aims. Some of the problems which confront the In- 
termediate pupil in this sphere are: What is the true 
standard of success? What constitute “right” and 
“wrong”? Is conscience always a safe guide? Where can 
we get a sufficient and authoritative statement of right 
ideals? Would the Ten Commandments answer the pur- 
pose? the Sermon on the Mount? the Beatitudes? How 
decide when duties seem to conflict? Do “circumstances 
alter cases’? Is the “Golden Rule” practical in every-day 
life? Would trying to live up to the highest Christian 
ideals make us pharisaical, prudish, unpopular? When 
in Rome, ought we not to do as the Romans? Are people 
right who say, “Be good and you’ll be lonesome”? How 
could we summarize in few and plain enough words to 
be remembered and practiced the essential things in the 
ideals and standards of Jesus? 

2. Personal Conduct Problems. It is a mistake to try 
to impress upon these boys that they are “preparing 
for life.” The truth is that they are living, here and now, 
and this living is the preparation for life which they 
must inevitably make. Daily conduct soon settles into 
molds of habit, and the solving of every-day conduct 
problems determines the future. Some of the most com- 
mon conduct problems take the form of such questions 
as these: When in doubt about what to do, how decide? 
What is the meaning of “habit,” and how are habits 
formed and broken? What is the harm in profanity? 
in gambling? in lying? in Sunday sports? in liquor drink- 
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ing? in the use of tobacco? in cheating on exams? in 
idleness? in over-indulgence? in disobedience? in “get- 
ting even’’? in vanity? in impure thinking and speaking? 
in carelessness? in ungratefulness? in uncontrolled tem- 
per? in teasing and fighting? in cowardice? in covetous- 
ness? in hypocrisy? in spiritual neglect? in selfishness? 
How overcome these wrong tendencies and habits? What 
is the value in forming habits of truthfulness, honesty, 
dependability, punctuality, thoroughness, neatness, clean- 
liness, cheerfulness, reverence, kindliness, etc.? How 
form these good habits? What shall I choose as my life 
work? What are the requirements and rewards of va- 
rious vocations: medicine, law, teaching, nursing, busi- 
ness, engineering, farming, art, literature, etc.? What 
principles should guide in the choice of a vocation? How 
have a good time without doing wrong? 

Social Problems. The Intermediate becomes confused 
oftentimes by the conflicting social standards and cus- 
toms which he meets. He needs a few guiding principles 
and a code of conduct in social affairs that will enable 
him to meet the social demands which are being made 
upon him, to many of which he is a comparative stranger. 
Some of his most pressing social problems are: To what 
extent should a Christian conform to doubtful custom, 
such as card playing, dancing, theatre-going, immodest 
dress, Sabbath violations, snobbery, business trickery, 
unobserved dishonesty, race prejudice, insincerity, etc.? 
When does “fun” become ungentlemanly rudeness? How 
behave in the presence of elders? How show proper re- 
spect and reverence in church? What are the require- 
ments of Christian “etiquette” when a boy calls upon a 
girl, or accompanies her? What are “good manners”? 
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How keep out of undesirable company and refuse to go 
to questionable places without seeming priggish? How 
choose friends? How overcome bashfulness and timid- 
ity? How become a good conversationalist? How be 
attractive and friendly without compromising principle? 

Religious Problems. There is no sharp distinction 
between religious and moral problems and those sug- 
gested above. All of those mentioned have a religious 
bearing. Yet there are certain fundamentally religious 
questions that are paramount with boys and girls of this 
age, some of which may be thus stated: What is the 
value of Bible study? What are the most important 
things to know about the Bible? What is the best method 
of Bible study? Why should the Bible be memorized? 
What passages ought to be memorized? Ought we to go 
to the church of our parents, and join it, just because of 
their choice? Why join a church at all? Does it re- 
quire joining the church to become a Christian? Would 
being a Christian and a church member make one more 
useful or happy? What is required to be a Christian? 
Who are the “saved” and the “lost”? Where and how 
did we get the Bible? How may we prove that there 
is a God? How may we know that the claims of Jesus 
are trustworthy? What is the meaning of baptism? of 
the Lord’s Supper? When science and religion seem to 
conflict, what are we to believe? When equally good 
men of different faiths disagree, what are we to believe? 
How become a worthy church worker, not merely an on- 
looker? What benefits would come from such church 
membership? How explain the inconsistencies of so 
many church members? What are the hindrances which 
keep young people from becoming Christians and church 
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members? What are some of the helps? What relation 
has religion to every-day conduct? Why missions and 
missionaries? How do Baptists work together? Why 
give, and what proportion? What forms of service may 
a young Christian render? 

Find the problem, the difficulty, the need, vital and 
real in the lives of your boys and girls, and then build 
teaching and programs to give practical help at the point 
where help is most needed! 


SUGGESTIONS FOR INVESTIGATION AND DISCUSSION 


1. Recall your own boyhood or girlhood, between the ages of 
thirteen and sixteen. List in the order of what seemed then to 
be their importance and urgency your deepest-felt needs. How 
and by whom were these needs supplied? What light does this 
throw upon present-day Intermediate problems? 

2. Prepare an “Individual Record Book” in which you will 
make notes on the needs of the members of your class as you 
discover them through observation, under such heads as: Home 
Life, School Life, Play Life, Work Life, Personal Characteristics. 
In the light of these observations and notes, what do you find 
to be the felt needs of your pupils? What light does this throw 
on methods of teaching and programs of activity? 

3. Select some of the most interesting topics suggested, and 
work up a questionnaire which your pupils will fill out. Organize 
the returns, and analyze the results. What do you learn from 
this study? How can you best use the returns? 

4. Illustrate from experience and observation each of the types 
of adjustment suggested. What is the opportunity of the teacher 
in each case? 

5. Select the typical problems from the list given which appeal 
to you as being of fundamental interest to Intermediates. How 
would you make use of these problems in lesson presentation and 
programs of worship, discussion and activity? 


CHAPTER Four 
TEACHERS AND LEADERS OF INTERMEDIATES 


The Teacher Preeminent. Phillips Brooks defines 
preaching as “the communication of truth by means of 
personality.” Certainly personality is the most impor- 
tant single factor in the teaching process. What the 
teacher is counts for far more than what the teacher says. 
Is personality an inherited gift which cannot be de- 
veloped? No; personality is “the quality of being a 
person,” it is that which differentiates one individual 
from another. The kind of personality one possesses 
depends upon two things: the qualities inherited, and 
the qualities developed. Personality grows by what it 
feeds upon. Granted a good native inheritance, anybody 
can grow a strong, virile, influential personality by con- 
stantly feeding upon the Word of God and exercising 
in the practice of daily Christian living. It is of utmost 
importance that worthy, growing, vital Christian men 
and women be selected as teachers and leaders of In- 
termediates. At no time of life is there more sensitive- 
ness to emptiness and unreality, and at no time more 
readiness to respond to genuine Christian leadership. 
The first concern in any Intermediate organization should 
be the selection and training of teachers and leaders who 
will meet the high demands made upon them by their 
pupils. 

[53] 
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Essential Qualifications. Teachers vary widely in their 
interests and abilities. Some who would succeed with 
adults would fail miserably with little children; some 
who would succeed gloriously with children would be 
helpless with Intermediates or Young People. What 
are the qualifications for success as teachers and leaders 
in the Intermediate Department? Take the following 
list of qualifications, and study it carefully. Mark each 
one that you think absolutely necessary for success with 
Intermediates “Essential.” Mark those that are not ab- 
solutely essential but highly desirable, ‘“Desirable.” 
Mark those that can be dispensed with without much 
loss, ‘“‘Unnecessary”’: 


Sympathy with youth. 

Genuine Christian character. 

Frankness and sincerity. 

Knowledge of the Bible. 

Willingness to learn. 

Fairness and impartiality. 

Sense of humor. 

Technical teaching ability. 

Knowledge of denominational history and doctrines. 
Attractiveness in dress and appearance. 
Good manners. 

Interest in athletics. 

Real consecration—not sanctimoniousness. 
Mastery of subject. 

Organizing ability. 

Stern in discipline. 

Fluent talker. 

College education. 

Good mixer. 

Loyal to the church. 

Co-operativeness. 
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Which of these would you put at the head of the list? 
Now think over the present teachers and leaders of In- 
termediates. How nearly do they measure up to the 
essential requirements? At what points do they most 
need strengthening? 

What the Intermediates Say. An exceeding helpful 
exercise would be to go over such a list with a group of 
Intermediates, talking to them and drawing them out 
as to ideals for Intermediate teachers and leaders, and 
then have them write out, in ten minutes, a statement on 
“The Intermediate Teacher That We Like Best.” An 
experiment like this made recently brought out such an- 
swers as the following: 


Tue TeacHer THat Girts Like Best* 


Young in spirit, though not necessarily young in years; friendly 
to all; attractive in character; a thorough knowledge of the Bible 
and modern-day questions; sympathetic at all times; under- 
standing; an influential character; a lot of “pep”; a personal 
interest in all. 

Strict and makes you get your lesson; good-natured; one that 
can make you interested when she talks to you; willing to help 
you with your troubles; one that has interest in each one of the 
girls; not too young a teacher. 

One who is well educated; one who will co-operate; one who 
can be a girl with the girls; one who has teaching ability; one 
who is kind; one who is dignified; one who has a personality; 
one who is truly interested in the girls; one who is broad- 
minded; a booster; one with whom she can confide; a com- 
panionable teacher. 


*Quoted from answers given by girls and boys at the Inter- 
national Camp Conference, Lake Geneva, Wisconsin, as printed 
in the November, 1925, number of the International Journal of 


Religious Education. 
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Knows the Bible; is sociable; delights in sports; respectful to 
all class members; does not use partiality; has good home sur- 
rounding; jolly; can be serious at times; is a four-folder. 

Girls like a teacher who is old enough to understand them, and 
yet young in spirit, ready to sympathize and enter into class ac- 
tivities with real, sincere enthusiasm. A teacher must know her 
material thoroughly, know the Biblical and geographical back- 
ground, but most of all be able to draw out some important 
truths from the lesson which will help a girl in her every-day life. 
The teacher who does this by illustration, stories, examples from 
her own experience, scores high. A teacher, of course, must be 
a devout, enthusiastic Christian, whose Christ is Lord and Mas- 
ter of her life, and seeks to win others to him. 

The kind that will ask questions and not do all the talking 
herself; make the lesson as interesting as possible; talks dis- 
tinctly and is able to express herself. 

She must have the following characteristics: cheerfulness, train- 
ing, education, understanding of each pupil, tact, interesting 
talker, progressive ideas, remember that she was a girl once, be 
physically fit—not deaf, especially. 

One who tries to be one of us—one who, instead of sticking 
closely to the outlined form of instruction, branches off and uses 
her own method of developing the lesson. This kind of teacher 
is certain to be interesting and original, as well as instructive. 
She is one whom the girls trust and respect—one who acts as a 
pal, an older sister is the one to teach a class of girls; girls also 
appreciate good and new ideas from their teacher. 

A teacher who lives what she preaches; a teacher who tries to 
keep young with the girls; a teacher who considers herself more 
or less one of the girls; a teacher who dresses nicely, that is, is 
careful about her personal appearance; a teacher who is ac- 
quainted with the Bible; a teacher who really prepares some- 
thing for the class; a teacher who can make new girls feel at 
home; a teacher who is four-fold in all of her activities; a teacher 
who has personality and character. 

She must be tactful and patient. She must know folks and 
also know her job so as to be able to suit her teaching to the 
needs and interests of the class members individually. Young 
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people like a spiritually-minded teacher in preference to a 
worldly-minded one. Pupils are very analytical and discriminate 
keenly between right and wrong. She must therefore be their 
ideal. 


Tue Treacuer THat Boys Lixe Best 


The boys in the average Sunday school like a cheerful, patient 
teacher who has prepared his lesson and knows what he is teach- 
ing; a teacher who can hold the interest of a class in any religious 
way; a teacher who is a boy himself in his spirit and is not 
“hard-boiled.” 

Full of life; consistent; keeps his word; strict; good sport; 
knows how to take a joke; “Johnny, wiggle this way,” and not 
“Johnny, don’t wiggle’; interested in each of his pupils and their 
interests; Christian fellow with a “round” face; useful in all 
emergencies and situations; fellow who is a star among fellows 
of his own age; good athlete. 

A fellow who is a little older than myself; who comes into the 
room with a smile and a quick step; starts his task with a lot 
of kick and makes it snappy all the way through; one that 
knows you when you are out of class, and tries to become a real 
pal to his fellows. 

Good appearance; interested in others; active; fair-minded; 
healthy; religious, not “ pious’; broad-minded; knowing how to 
say what he wants to; interesting to listen to; smiling. 

A real man; a Christian; a good mixer; practices what he tells 
us; a playmate; talks heart-to-heart with a fellow; on time; pre- 
pared lesson; good program; not stuck-up; one of us all; good 
personality; good character; good, healthy body; has a good 
story to tell. 

In my opinion the young people’s class teacher whom boys 
like best is the type who is not cold or formal, and who can 
hold the interest of the class and command their attention by 
furnishing a variety of ways to teach a class; also one who lives 
the way he teaches; one who teaches the boys not forgetting the 
subject matter at the same time. 

A man who is a boy who has never grown up in his relations 
with boys; strong in character; true to his faith and creed; an 
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athlete who knows about sports; joyous when it’s time; serious 
when it’s time; courageous and brave; a true sport; who loves 
boys and understands their minds and feelings. 

They like a teacher that talks with them about their troubles 
and is a real friend to them; they like one that is not over- 
reverent, but jokes with them once in a while; they like teach- 
ers that bring up questions for discussion that they are really 
interested in; one that can show them the right way of living 
by living it and still having plenty of fun; he must have plenty 
of pep and spirit. 

He should have a good personality; should let pupils discuss 
lesson; put himself on the level with his boys, by that I mean he 
should not be stuck up; be friendly and willing to sacrifice; 
should be a student of the Bible; should have a fair amount of 
education; talk loud enough so boys can hear; should not use 
words above the boys’ vocabulary. 

Athletic; quick thinking; able to keep good order; well pre- 
pared lessons; smiling face—not overdone; given to telling good, 
snappy stories to clinch points home; rich mental background of 
liberal arts; young, except in very special cases; earnest; pleas- 
ant figure, personality, voice; religious. 

Full of life; willing to make the class boom; not afraid to 
stand up for Christian principles; interested in athletics; good and 
instructive speaker; full of love for boys; open-minded; con- 
siderate; kind and patient; high ideals; interested in boys; 
willing to play as a boy; sociable. 

Young fellow; full of pep; a natural leader; a good athlete; 
one who can lead them along any line; sports, social, and re- 
ligious. He should be a good mixer and have a fine personality; 
but, most of all, a clean character. 

Some Conclusions. It is not difficult to make certain 
valuable deductions, from these quotations and our dis- 
cussion to this point, as to the most necessary and desir- 
able qualifications of Intermediate teachers and leaders. 
Experienced workers and the boys and girls themselves 
unite in asserting that success in large measure depends 


upon: (1) a vital Christian life; (2) genuine interest in 
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and love of boys and girls; (3) physical, mental, social, 
spiritual alertness and vitality; (4) ability to interpret 
religion in terms of daily living; (5) ability to command 
respect by virtue of personal worth and teaching skill; 
(6) open-minded and willing to learn; (7) so conse- 
crated to the task as not to be easily discouraged; 
(8) loyal and faithful; (9) patient and good-humored; 
(10) unselfish and energetic. Naturally it will not be pos- 
sible to find many people who have all these fine qualities 
in full measure; but it seems fairly clear that if many 
of these traits are missing failure will almost certainly 
attend their selection. 

How Select Teachers and Leaders. Too often the se- 
lection of teachers and leaders has been haphazard and 
careless. Sometimes the boys and girls are left to pick 
out their own teacher—the personal likes or dislikes of 
one or two influential members frequently determining 
the choice, rather than thoughtful discussion and selec- 
tion. More often the teacher is appointed by the super- 
intendent or cabinet because of availability and willing- 
ness, little thought being given to special qualifications. 
Would not this be a better way? (1) Let the general 
superintendent, the departmental superintendent and 
the pastor go carefully over the class roll to determine 
so far as possible what kind of teacher is most needed; 
(2) obtain from the church register and the roll of the 
organized classes a list of names of people who might 
possibly qualify; (3) take the list of essential qualifica- 
tions as given above and grade each individual on the 
“preferred list.” (4) Having eliminated thus all but 
two or three, go first to the one who grades highest and 
lay the case before him; take the class roll and point out 
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explicitly what is to be done; carry some leaflet litera- 
ture and the book on Intermediate methods and explain 
the plan of organization and teaching; put in his hands 
the literature showing lessons to be taught; call on him 
to pray it over, and make his decision after careful 
thought, giving him a week or ten days in which to 
decide; if his decision is affirmative, request his election 
and installation by the church. (5) In case the decision 
is negative, go through the same process with the second 
choice, and so on until the place is filled. What a dif- 
ference it would make if teachers and officers were elected 
thus, instead of carelessly and thoughtlessly as is so often 
the case! 

Teacher-Training and Supervision. Teaching is both 
a science and an art. Good teachers do not “happen”’— 
they are the result of training plus right practice. In 
what other great enterprise would we select a novice and 
forthwith turn the job over to him without instruction 
or help? Yet we regularly elect or appoint teachers and 
place them in charge of classes with little help to get 
them started right and to become successful. We shall 
never be able to maintain strong Intermediate Depart- 
ments in charge of capable teachers and officers until 
we inaugurate a continuous program of teacher-training 
and supervision. 

1. The Teacher-Training Class. In every church there 
should be groups of people in training for teaching ser- 
vice. Sometimes such a class can be best conducted on 
Sunday, gathering from the list of prospective Inter- 
mediate workers, as suggested above, those who are will- 
ing to spend a year in preparation for the place to which 
they have been invited. These students will make careful 
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study of this book and other literature on the subject, 
and from time to time will act as supply teachers. On 
the basis of their reading, observation, and practice they 
will discuss Intermediate problems and methods until 
equipped and qualified to take charge of a class. Or 
the time-honored method of the “institute” may be em- 
ployed, a week being set apart for special training classes, 
when for two hours each evening the Intermediate book 
will be studied. Or a period may be set aside in which 
the workers will meet once a week for study and dis- 
cussion. The teacher-training class is indispensable for 
the securing of capable workers. 

2. The Teachers’ Meeting. The weekly teachers’ meet- 
ing is of inestimable value in the building of a great 
Intermediate Department. Here the teachers and officers 
come together for discussion and reports, for planning 
and consultation. What are the immediate problems 
and needs? Wherein is the work succeeding or failing? 
What is the program for the week and month? Do 
teachers and officers thoroughly understand each other, 
so that there will be effective co-operation? What sug- 
gestions can be made for the improvement of the work? 
To what extent is the department reaching its possi- 
bilities? Are absentees and prospective members being 
followed up successfully? Are the unsaved being won 
to Christ? Are the pupils being enlisted effectively in 
the larger life of the church and kingdom? What ac- 
tivities are being planned by classes and department? 
With what results? These and many other questions 
should have the united attention of the teachers and 
officers at least once each week. 
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The teachers’ meeting affords an unexcelled oppor- 
tunity for discussion and demonstration of teaching 
methods. Each week some matter pertinent to teach- 
ing processes and problems should be presented. This 
may often take the form of a demonstration teaching 
period, followed by discussion of strong and weak points 
in the method. Frequently a teacher may tell how he 
taught the last Sunday’s lesson, frankly revealing his 
failure as well as success, and engaging officers and 
teachers in helpful criticism and suggestion. There are 
Intermediate Departments which manage to exist with- 
out a weekly teachers’ meeting, but it is safe to say that 
there are none which measure up to the full limits of 
their possibilities without it. 

Supervision of Teaching. The superintendent of the 
department, or some one who is qualified to do it, should 
be constituted “supervisor of instruction.” The function 
of supervision is the improvement of teaching. Such a 
supervisor should sit in with the various teachers and 
observe carefully their methods. He should quietly and 
tactfully, with the full understanding and consent of the 
teachers, seek to find out what kind of teaching is being 
done. He should discover where help is most needed, and 
seek to supply that help. He should be eager to furnish 
encouragement and incentive, particularly to new and 
untrained teachers. He should be on the lookout to 
make needed adjustments, when he finds that a teacher 
is in the wrong place. He should aim constantly to 
stimulate to better methods and better work. 

Supervision to be successful must never be critical or 
negative, and must never embarrass the teacher who is 
being supervised. Suggestions made should be positive, 
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appreciative, practical. After each visit to the classroom 
the supervisor should arrange for an interview with 
the teacher, in which they would talk over in frank 
and friendly fashion the needs of the class and pos- 
sibilities of improvement. Out of such interviews will 
frequently come exceedingly helpful materials for the 
weekly teachers’ meetings, where methods and principles 
will be presented for wider discussion. Here is a new 
field for the department superintendent, rich in oppor- 
tunity and fruitful in results. 

The Teacher's Aim. The teacher should ask himself 
often, “What am I seeking to do?” The answer to this 
will determine largely his seriousness of purpose and his 
willingness to spend and be spent in his work. If he 
conceives his task as that of meeting a bunch of unruly 
youngsters on Sunday in the effort to hold them for a 
half-hour while he talks about the Bible, it will not make 
much difference who he is or what he does. But if he 
conceives his work broadly and nobly, and recognizes in 
it his opportunity for service the results of which eternity 
alone will reveal, then he will lay himself out to become 
worthy of the task to which God has called him. 

What are some of the aims which the teacher of In- 
termediates should keep uppermost? To win his pupils 
to Christ? This is perhaps the highest and holiest of 
all aims, but it is insufficient, since many will have al- 
ready been won to an acceptance of the Saviour. Train- 
ing in service and church membership? This is a chal- 
lenging aim, but inadequate, since such training must 
rest on a broader foundation than humanitarianism and 
church loyalty. Training in Bible study? This is fun- 
damental, but does not go far enough, since pupils may 
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know a great deal about the Bible and yet fail to live ac- 
cording to its teachings. The building of character? This 
aim is always to be included, yet it is insufficient, since , 
it centers too much attention on self-culture and not 
enough on the service and welfare of others. To pre- 
pare for future living? But the best preparation for liv- 
ing in the future is right living now. 

Jesus stated the aim for us when he said, “Thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all 
thy soul, and with all thy strength, and with all thy mind; 
and thy neighbor as thyself.” That is to say, the in- 
clusive aim of the teacher should be to win the pupil to 
a life of whole-hearted love to God and whole-hearted 
devotion to the welfare of others. Out of this aim will 
flow all the contributory aims—repentance, faith, church 
membership, worship, service, upright character, right 
choices, unselfishness, faithfulness, loyalty, appreciations, 
gratitude, generosity, purity, Bible knowledge, prayer, 
missionary passion, and all other Christian graces and 
virtues. Lacking this all-sufficient aim, the effort to in- 
culcate these traits and qualities is like building a house 
on a foundation of sand, which the storms of temptation 
and doubt will soon sweep away. 

The Teacher's Classroom Responsibility. The teacher 
who stands before a class of Intermediates on Sunday 
has a responsibility and a privilege equalled by few men. 
How well he succeeds during this precious class hour will 
depend upon the following circumstances: (1) his 
preparation of mind and heart by meditation and prayer; 
(2) his vital walk with God throughout the week; 
(3) his understanding of the individual members of 
the class, their problems and needs; (4) his careful 
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study of the lesson, with a view to making its teach- 
ings meet actual life situations of his class; (5) a care- 
fully-planned procedure, involving assignments given out 
the week before for special investigation and report by 
members of the class; (6) the linking of the lesson to 
some form of expression that is tangible, by means of 
which the class can be led to put into practice that 
which they have learned in theory; (7) the securing of 
the largest possible participation in the class period by 
each member of the group. 

The teacher who has paid this price of preparation, 
joyfully and ungrudgingly, may have occasional disap- 
pointing class hours, but in the main he is assured of 
success. Such a teacher has a guarantee against failure 
that dependence on personality, the inspiration of the 
moment, past experience and preparation, can never af- 
ford. Is it not strange that with such plain and clear 
principles of preparation to guide, so many teachers per- 
sist in courting failure by merely reading the lesson 
until they get its drift, and then going before their 
classes to ask pointless questions, to tell in prosaic fashion 
what most of these Intermediates already know, and to 
moralize about platitudes on which everybody is agreed? 

The Teacher’s Week-day Responsibility. As great as 
is his Sunday responsibility, the teacher’s week-day re- 
sponsibility is even greater. The teacher who feels that 
his obligation and opportunity are at an end when the 
class period is over has quite missed the mark. Far more 
than instruction on Sunday, these Intermediates need 
companionship and fellowship, with the teacher and with 
one another, and the brief hour on Sunday will not 
suffice. The teacher who really succeeds with them will 
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include the following items in his program of week-day 
interest in his class: (1) thoughtful study of the in- 
dividual members of the class, to discover their prob- 
lems and needs; (2) daily prayer for them, one by one, 
on the basis of his sympathetic understanding of their 
weaknesses and temptations; (3) daily study of the 
Bible, as a whole, and in particular the portion which is 
under immediate discussion; (4) systematic visitation 
in the homes of all his pupils, with especial attention to 
those who are unsaved, or irregular in attendance, or un- 
interested and indifferent; (5) week-day meetings of the 
class at regular intervals (once a week if possible, cer- 
tainly not less often than once a month) for discussion 
of class business, checking up of records, planning of 
special features, etc.; (6) social and recreational affairs, 
such as hikes, picnics, parties, outings, etc.; (7) quiet 
heart-to-heart talks with members of the class, in a meal 
at the teacher’s home, or on a walk or ride together, when 
confidences can be exchanged and the sacred inner life 
of the pupil revealed. 

“But,” some one exclaims, “this takes too much time!” 
Yes, it takes time; but what has God given us time for 
except to invest it for him in the lives of others? That 
which costs little is usually worth what it costs. The 
teacher of Intermediates should determine that he has 
two main businesses in the world: one, that by which 
he makes his living; and the other that of making his 
class a success. Half-heartedness or divided interest in 
the one no less than in the other will preclude the high- 
est achievement. What a tragedy that so many teachers 
give only the fragments of their time and energy to this, 
the greatest business in the world, while giving their 
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best to other things of trifling moment! Will you not 
resolve to be one teacher who will let God have his way 
fully in your life that you may invest it whole-heartedly 
in the boys and girls whom he has called you to teach 
and lead? 


FOR INVESTIGATION AND DISCUSSION 


1. Recall some of your teachers during your Intermediate 
years. Which of them do you remember with greatest grati- 
tude? Why? What qualities in their character or teaching im- 
pressed you most? 

2. From the list of qualifications given on pages 55 and 57 select 
the ten that you consider most essential. Grade yourself on each 
of these qualities, giving yourself a mark on each between zero 
and ten. What is your total grade? What does this reveal ag 
to your weaknesses? What are you doing to improve and 
strengthen your personality and ability as a teacher? 

3. After evaluating and discussing the desirable traits in 
Intermediate teachers, have a group of boys or girls (or both) 
write in a brief paragraph a statement on the topic: “The 
Kind of Teacher I like Best.” Study these statements carefully. 
What light do they throw on the qualifications of teachers? 

4. How are the Intermediate teachers and officers selected in 
your school? How are vacancies filled? To what extent do you 
think the procedure practical as suggested on page 59? 

5. What plan is pursued in your school for the teaching and 
training of teachers? Is a teacher-training class practicable? 
How go about organizing and conducting it? Could a weekly 
meeting, at least at certain intervals, be made successful for the 
Intermediate workers of your school? How should it be or- 
ganized and conducted? Is there any plan for “breaking in” new 
teachers? What are the advantages of classroom supervision, as 
suggested on page 64? What are some of the practical dif- 
ficulties? How may these be overcome? 
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6. Make a list of the aims of Intermediate teachers, in view 
of their answers to the question, “What am I seeking to do?” 
To what extent are these aims adequate? What inclusive aim 
would you suggest? What contributory aims wouid this involve? 

7. What preparation is necessary if the teacher is to meet his 
responsibility in the classroom? What are some of the items he 
should include in his week-day program? What, in your opinion, 
stands in the way of teachers attaining this high standard for 
their work? Are you willing to apply these tests to yourself? 


CHAPTER Five 
PRINCIPLES AND METHODS OF TEACHING 


The Teaching Process. Education is so broad a con- 
cept that it is difficult of definition. Viewed psychologi- 
cally, the function of teaching has been defined as “the 
production and prevention of changes.” Viewed philo- 
sophically, it may be defined as “the reconstruciton of 
experience.” From the sociological standpoint, teaching 
is social transmission—the handing down from genera- 
tion to generation of customs, language, ideals, religion, 
traditions, etc. From the standpoint of schoolroom prac- 
tice, teaching may well be conceived of as “guidance of 
growth.” Perhaps all of these definitions are necessary 
to get at the many-sided meaning of the educative pro- 
cess. 

There have been, in general, two main views as to the 
purpose and nature of teaching. One view has held to 
the theory that the main business of the teacher is to 
store the mind of the pupil with facts and truths. Get 
the pupil to understand what the Bible teaches, this view 
asserts, and results will take care of themselves; fill heart 
and memory with principles of Christian faith and living 
while the child is young, and in the day of need later 
on he will have them to fall back upon. In this view 
the principal purpose of education is to prepare for fu- 


ture living. 
[69] 
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Over against this theory is the other conception—that 
the individual is living in an actual environment, or 
situation, to which he is reacting every moment of his 
conscious life; at the point at which he reacts to the situ- 
ation in which he finds himself he has an experience, 
after which he is a changed individual in a more or less 
changed situation; education seeks to guide this experi- 
ence so as to make possible better control of subsequent 
experience, saving the individual from loss and disaster 
due to inexperience, and aiding him to acquire types of 
experience which are most helpful and profitable for all 
concerned. In this view education is living, here and 
now, and the best preparation for future living is right 
living at the present. 

Principles of Method. Corresponding to these theories 
of education are two main principles of method. 

1. Content-centered Method. The first of these, adopt- 
ing the standpoint that the main business of teaching is 
the impartation or communication of truth, undertakes 
to formulate a method that will most certainly accom- 
plish this end. Following Herbart, who “psychologized” 
teaching, the exponents of this principle have devised 
a series of “formal steps,” which, if followed faithfully 
and intelligently, will almost assuredly result in the de- 
sired truths being learned—that is, fixed in the memory. 
These steps have been reduced to five, namely, (1) prep- 
aration, in which the teacher, himself knowing the truth 
to be taught, secures a favorable frame of mind on the 
part of the learner; (2) presentation, in which the teacher 
begins on the level of characteristic experience of the 
learner, and proceeds from the known to the unknown; 
(3) comparison, by which the teacher brings to bear 
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illustrations, object lessons, question, stories and the like; 
(4) generalization, in which the teacher now goes from 
the particular to the general and establishes the principle 
deduced; (5) application, by which the teacher shows 
how the truths thus learned may be applied for prac- 
tical purposes. This principle of method is good as far as 
it goes, but it obviously does not go far enough. It cen- 
ters attention too exclusively on the subject-matter to 
be learned, and does not pay enough attention to the 
learner. It is concerned too much with getting the truth 
into the understanding and memory, and not enough 
with getting it into life. It focuses thought too much 
on processes of learning, and too little on problems of 
living. 

2. Puptil-centered Method. The second type of method 
is not less concerned with fixing in the mind of the pupil 
the truths to be acquired, but looks upon this as a 
means to an end, and not an end in itself. Taking its 
cue from Jesus, the Master Teacher, it places the child 
in the midst, and studies him to discover how learning 
most naturally and effectively takes place. The fact 
soon becomes apparent that learning is reacting. Place 
the child in a given situation and something happens. 
The situation may be physical or it may be mental, or 
both; placed in a given situation the pupil will respond, 
and will respond differently to each different situation. 
Having thus responded, he is in some measure changed, 
and to the extent to which he has changed he may truly 
be said to have learned. If, on the basis of past ex- 
periences, he becomes able to control his thought and 
conduct so as to attain foreseen desirable ends, we may 
well call him educated. Since, however, it is manifestly 
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wasteful and even impossible for each individual to pass 
through all the stages of experience necessary to learn a 
thing, he may obtain the results of the experience of 
others as stored up in books or given through the spoken 
work. Whether the individual attends school or not he 
is being educated; the purpose of school and teacher is 
to save precious time and energy by leading to the dis- 
covery and appropriation of experience of others at the 
same time the pupil is undergoing similar experiences. 
Thus learning is enormously facilitated, and gain from 
generation to generation made possible. 

The Learning Mechanism. Mind is more than brain, 
just as man is infinitely more than body; yet the brain, 
with its attendant nervous system, furnishes the neces- 
sary machinery for the mind, just as the body fur- 
nishes the machinery for the individual. We can best 
understand how learning takes place when we under- 
stand its mechanism. 

A picture of the nervous system would reveal a net- 
work of tiny nerves leading from every part of the body 
through the spinal column to the brain. A study of this 
marvelous nervous mechanism would disclose three main 
functions or aspects. (1) At the surface of the body 
are multitudes of nerve endings which are sensitive to 
stimuli—those in the ear to sound waves, those in the 
eye to light waves, those in the mouth to taste, those in 
the nose to smell, those covering the surface of the skin 
to heat, cold, pressure, pain, etc. These receiving nerves 
we may call “receptors.” (2) The nerves do not run in 
unbroken lines to the brain, but at various centers, 
chiefly in the spinal cord, terminate in brush endings 
which come very close to but do not actually unite with 
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other endings. According as the nervous impulse from 
the receptors takes one direction or another, these end- 
ings connect up, much as when the girl at the telephone 
exchange receives a call for a given number and makes 
the connection accordingly. These connecting centers we 
may designate “connectors.” (3) The impulse having been 
reported to the brain, or in the case of reflexation and 
fixed habit to a spinal center, the order is given as to 
what is to be done, and this is effected through the cor- 
responding muscle. The nerves which carry the impulse 
to the muscle we may term “effectors.” The illustration 
of the telephone exchange is very good: (1) The ring 
or lifted receiver transmits the current to the central 
exchange; (2) the proper connection is made; (3) the 
electric current turned on through this connection rings 
the bell at the other end of the line, and establishes com- 
munication. 

It is evident that a sensation transmitted to the brain 
for the first time would be puzzling, and the brain would 
not know what response to make unless the marvelous 
power we call “instinct” were set in operation. Fortun- 
ately, God has provided an amazingly effective set of 
instincts which operate without previous learning on 
our part—as when the baby cries from hunger or pain, 
or grasps what is placed in his hand, and as when we 
run when scared or strike out when angered. But only 
a comparatively small number of reactions are thus pro- 
vided for, and the vast majority of situations we must 
learn to meet. If the brain does not know what re- 
sponse to make it must find out in the various ways at 
its disposal—by trial and error, by chance, by being 
told, by imitating others, by investigation, by thought 
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and reason. The connection having once been made 
successfully, it is easier for the impulse to take this same 
course the next time. The connection having thus been 
made sufficiently often, it becomes relatively fixed, so 
that the instant the impulse is reported the muscles re- 
spond, the reaction having become habitual. The sum 
total of these habits, as modified by original nature and 
temperament and controlled by intelligence and will, 
we call character. 

The Laws of Learning. Learning has its laws, which 
must be understood and obeyed if best results are to be 
obtained. A “law” of nature is simply a statement of an 
observed regularity. One may teach successfully with- 
out having consciously formulated these laws, but he 
cannot achieve the best results if he works contrary to 
them. If learning takes place best under certain condi- 
tions, it will be worth our while to study carefully those 
conditions. The designation given the three fundamental 
laws of learning by Professor Thorndike is simple and 
easily understood: 

1. The Law of Readiness. Simply stated, this law 
tells us that learning takes place most readily and ef- 
fectually when there is a favorable situation, or frame 
of mind, or disposition. Kilpatrick illustrates it by 
imagining a small boy who boasts that he can eat six 
helpings of ice cream: “Situation: a plate of ice cream 
before a small boy on a hot day. Response: the boy 
falls with alacrity upon the cream. Readiness is high. 
The second helping finds, if possible, even greater readi- 
ness. But toward the end of the third plate readiness 
sharply declines. The fourth sees readiness reduced to 
the zero point and even below.” To force the boy to 
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eat the fifth and sixth plate would probably impair his 
appetite for ice cream for some time to come. 

How does this law apply in Sunday-school teaching? 
If learning is to be most effectual there must be an 
appetite for it. Interest must be aroused to the point 
that the learner is ready and eager to respond. If such 
readiness is lacking, to force the pupil to respond is to 
arouse an opposite mind-set, or antagonism, which may 
result in learnings that will actually be hurtful, even 
though the theme under discussion may be high and 
holy. 

2. The Law of Exercise. The more recent and often 
the response, other things being equal, the deeper the 
impression and the more permanent the learning. In 
the case of a boy learning to skate, for example, much 
depends on his trying over and over with only brief in- 
tervals between practice periods. The same applies to 
his learning the multiplication table, or the books of the 
Bible, or the Twenty-third Psalm, or how to sing a 
hymn, or how to behave himself in church, or how to 
take part in a lesson discussion. ‘Practice makes per- 
fect,” if it is correct practice carried out under favorable 
conditions. Obviously the more a thing is practiced 
wrong, the firmer becomes the habit of wrong doing. 

Of what value is this law in Sunday-school work? 
First, it explains much of our failure. No matter how 
competent the teacher and careful the organization, if 
the pupil’s attention is directed to religious matters 
only once a week, with six days intervening between 
lessons, the chances are small that permanent and con- 
trolling connections will be made. He will get a smat- 
tering of religious truths, and important attitudes may 
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be established, but a thoroughgoing Christian education 
under such circumstances becomes a psychological im- 
possibility. Second, it points to one of our greatest 
needs—that of more time for religious instruction. In 
addition to the Sunday hour, or hours, provision must 
be made for week-day meetings. Many experiments are 
being tried in this direction—week-day instruction in 
connection with the public schools, daily vacation Bible 
schools, etc. The outstanding opportunity of the Inter- 
mediate teacher is to form an organized class, with at- 
tractive club features, and meet the class at least once 
during the week for study and discussion. 

3. The Law of Effect. This law, sometimes desig- 
nated the Law of Satisfaction and Annoyance, tells us 
that learning is facilitated if satisfaction follows, and 
is hindered if the result is annoying. The dog that re- 
ceives a kick instead of the proferred food when called 
will soon quit responding to the call. The child who 
fails time after time when trying to build a block house 
will, after a while, give up the attempt. The boy who 
obeys and is rewarded by approval and extra privilege 
is having his tendency to obey strengthened; in like 
manner, if he is punished for disobedience, he is having 
his tendency to disobey weakened. If, on the other hand, 
his disobedience brought more satisfaction than his 
obedience, he is having his tendency to disobey strength- 
ened. In a word, satisfaction strengthens learning, an- 
noyance weakens. 

How does this law apply in religious education? If 
the pupil is compelled to attend Sunday school, and gets 
nothing out of his attendance, he becomes less and less 
inclined to go, until inevitably he drops out. If what 
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he learns has no practical application, and it seems to 
him that he is wasting time, he will learn little and 
forget quickly what he does learn. If the associations 
are unpleasant and he is constantly made to feel un- 
comfortable, even though he recognizes the value of the 
things learned, he will be disposed to forget quickly and 
soon drop out. If, on the other hand, he has his interest 
aroused, feels a sense of profit in what he is doing and 
learning, finds himself in pleasant surroundings, discovers 
increasing opportunities for self-realization and spiritual 
growth, the satisfaction ensuing will greatly deepen what 
he is learning and bind him to the school with hooks of 
steel. 

Levels of Interest. Does this mean that nothing dif- 
ficult or unpleasant should ever be allowed in Sunday- 
school work with Intermediates? By no means; the 
sense of difficulty, if not too great, tends to increase the 
mind-set—witness the anxiety of the average boy to 
make the football team! We must recognize at least 
three levels of interest: (1) compelled interest: the 
interest of the beginner, which often has to be secured, 
if at all, under some form of compulsion; (2) passive 
interest: the interest of the learner who has attained suf- 
ficient familiarity and skill to make participation no 
longer distasteful, but who has not acquired much eager- 
ness; (3) active interest: the interest of the potential 
expert, whose skill and ability now arouse eager enthusi- 
asm. This third stage of interest is scarcely to be ex- 
pected at a single bound, but comes as a result of having 
passed successfully through the first and second. If the 
first two stages are not passed, however, the most 
desirable type of learning cannot be expected. It is 
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particularly unfortunate in religious education if the 
pupil remains long in the first stage of compelled interest. 

Types of Method. It is evident that no one type of 
method will suffice for this complex teaching process. The 
kind of method will be determined largely by (1) the 
aim in view; (2) the age-level and interests of the class; 
(3) the needs to be met; (4) the time at the teacher’s 
disposal; (5) the teacher’s special aptitudes; (6) the 
materials to be taught; (7) the building and its equip- 
ment. The good teacher will not use any one method 
exclusively, but will frequently combine a number of 
methods in the same class period. Having this in mind, 
we may distinguish the following principal types of 
method: 

1. The Question and Answer Method. This is one of 
the oldest and most useful of all teaching methods. It 
is valuable because (1) it discovers what the pupil does 
or does not know; (2) it provokes thought and provides 
for expression; (3) it aids in the organization of thought; 
(4) it gives opportunity for correcting wrong impres- 
sions; (5) it makes possible testing results. Yet the 
question and answer method should not be used slav- 
ishly. Mere rote questioning to discover what the pupil 
already knows is not teaching. Questions should be so 
formulated as to call for thought and decision rather 
than the recitation of facts learned. The teacher of 
Intermediates should seek to have them ask more ques- 
tions than he does, and so far as possible stimulate them 
to answer their own questions. 

2. The Lecture or Telling Method. This method, per- 
haps most widely used, is of least value with Inter- 
mediates. It has the advantage of saving time, of 
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keeping the class period under more direct control of the 
teacher, of giving to the pupils the results of the teacher’s 
study and investigation, of appealing to the emotions. 
Over against these apparent advantages are the disad- 
vantages of failing to provoke thought, of cutting off 
discussion and expression, of inviting inattention, of 
failure to utilize the pupil’s desire for participation, of 
inability to check up on what has been taught, of trust- 
ing to chance as to whether the things taught have car- 
ried over into life. So many and so grievous are the 
defects of the lecture method with Intermediates that 
experienced teachers use it sparingly, and always in 
connection with other methods. 

3. The Story Method. The story is a perennially use- 
ful vehicle for effective teaching. It especially appeals to 
Intermediates, where the story material is appropriate 
and the teacher an artist in story telling. Intermediates 
are interested in life, in people, in events, and a good 
story grips them because it deals with life in the con- 
crete and not in the abstract. Professor Betts give four 
requirements of a good story for religious purposes: (1) 
it should be worth telling; (2) it should be suited to 
the interests, needs, and capacities of the group to which 
it is to be told; (3) it should embody some positive 
moral or religious value that can be put to work in the 
life of the pupils; (4) it should represent the highest 
ideals of literature and expression. Where else can 
stories be found meeting these requirements. than in the 
Bible? Let the teacher beware of introducing trashy 
“thrillers” for the sake of getting attention. Attention 
may be secured, but it will not be easy to transfer it to 
the lesson in hand, nor will it be easy to undo the harm 
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of ideals established by cheap stories. The terrible 
danger of the immoral movie is that the pupil witnessing 
it lives through, in some measure, that which he has 
seen, and comes away with unwholesome impressions al- 
most ineradicably made upon his sensitive mind. The 
teacher’s opportunity is to counteract this type of story, 
and its companion in the cheap novel and magazine, 
with stories of high and noble quality. 

4. The Dramatization Method. If learning is pri- 
marily the pupil’s response to a situation, it would ap- 
pear that the dramatization method affords an ideal 
teaching agency. It appeals to the pupil’s love of self- 
expression and team-play. It embodies the truth to be 
taught in living characters, and for the time the players 
become what they enact. It is a fascinating experience 
for Intermediates, where the play is well chosen and 
given competent and skilful direction. But its dangers 
are also apparent. Its very fascination often defeats 
the purpose for which it was intended; the effect on those 
who take the part of undesirable characters is doubtful 
and sometimes positively hurtful; its association with 
the theatre, which has come to be almost wholly bad in 
its moral influence, makes it dangerous and objection- 
able unless great care is taken. With wise, spiritually- 
minded direction and leadership, however, dramatization 
and pageantry can be made an agency of great effective- 
ness in religious teaching. 

5. The Discussion Method. Group discussion is not 
to be thought of as a mere “talk-fest,” but as a definite 
plan for discovering truth and arriving at conclusions. 
Neither is it to be thought of as debate, in which one 
side is seeking to score on the other side. In a debate 
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those on one side seek to find out what the others think 
in order to prove them wrong; in a discussion each wants 
to know what the other thinks because it will throw 
light on a common problem and aid to a solution. The 
discussion method demands that a worthwhile problem, 
or issue, be discovered and stated (by class or teacher) ; 
that its contrasting directions be sharply defined; that 
light from as many sources as possible, both harmonizing 
and conflicting, be obtained by free and frank discussion 
on the part of all members of the class; that agreement 
and conclusion be reached, if possible, on the basis of the 
facts and opinions presented. 

Class discussion is exceedingly valuable as a method 
with Intermediates, provided certain cautions are ob- 
served. It is easy to get sidetracked, and go off at tan- 
gents that lead nowhere; unless there is careful guid- 
ance, the immaturity of the pupils may lead them to 
wholly false conclusions; unless the leader is careful, 
valuable time will be wasted and the period close with- 
out having arrived at a worthwhile conclusion. The 
discussion method lays heavy responsibility upon the 
teacher, who, as Professor Betts points out, must know 
his group, the limitations, interests, and capacities of 
each member; discover in his pupils, or help them to 
discover for themselves, problems for which the discus- 
sion may offer a satisfactory solution; make available 
to his pupils sources of data needed in intelligently deal- 
ing with the problem; guide and direct the group’s think- 
ing on the problem that a satisfactory and workable 
conclusion may be reached. If through such guided 
discussion Intermediates arrive at decisions which they 
recognize as their own rather than having been imposed 
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upon them, these decisions have the weight of con- 
viction, and will shape their lives. Few methods possess 
greater possibilities, in the hands of a skilful leader, for 
teaching adolescent boys and girls. 

6. The Project-problem Method. The philosophy back 
of the project-problem method is the familiar one of 
“learning by doing.” Professor Kilpatrick defines the 
“project” as “whole-hearted, purposeful activity in a 
social situation.” Professor Stevenson describes it fur- 
ther as “a problematic act carried to completion in its 
natural setting.” Rather than a distinct method, it is a 
principle which may be applied to all other forms of 
method. The principle is simply that learning is living 
and takes place best in the midst of interesting activi- 
ties rather than by passive absorption. The method is 
not to be confused with superficial, aimless ‘busy work” 
on the one hand, nor with mechanical and stereotyped 
activities on the other. The very essence of the method 
requires originality, spontaneity, flexibility, vital in- 
terest, sufficient time, skilful guidance, reasonably ade- 
quate equipment and materials. 

The project-problem method is peculiarly valuable 
in teaching Intermediates. They like to deal with the 
concrete, to match their wits in problem-solving, to go 
on voyages of investigation and exploration. Life to 
them is full of problems, the solutions to which are 
chiefly valuable as they are reached by the pupils them- 
selves and not merely handed down. Learning as a 
mental discipline—that is, memorization and rote lesson 
preparation—is irksome at a time when nature is making 
so many demands upon energy, and this method pro- 
vides an almost painless learning process because of 
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inherent appeal to interest. The advantages and values 
of the method are many, such as the development of 
foresight and initiative, of independence of judgment, of 
ability to do serious and sustained thinking, of qualities 
of perseverance and dependability, of self-reliance, self- 
direction, and self-control. 

The difficulties of the method for Sunday-school pur- 
poses are apparent. Time is often lacking in which to 
permit the experiment or investigation or activity to 
“carry through.” The activity itself may become so ab- 
sorbing as to cause the pupils to lose sight of the pri- 
mary educational purpose. The project may prove im- 
practical, and soon lose its interest and appeal. The 
teacher may not be resourceful enough, and allow the 
matter in hand to get from under control, leading to 
failure and harm. Again we see the vital place of a 
trained, competent, devoted, skilful teacher, and are 
made to realize that, after all, method depends more 
upon personality than upon mere plan. 


FOR INVESTIGATION AND DISCUSSION 


1. What is education? What is the weakness of conceiving 
education as “preparation for future living”? What is the best 
preparation at ten years of age for best living at fifteen? At 
fifteen for best living at twenty? At twenty for best living at 
fifty? To what extent can principles of right living be stored 
up for future use? 

2. What is the relation of theory to practice? Which is more 
valuable? Could there be right practice without correct theory? 
Of what value is correct theory without practice? Why store the 
memory of children with great truths of the Bible? How make 
these principles abide and carry over into actual living? 

3. Take next Sunday’s lesson and work out a teaching outline 
on the basis of Herbart’s “five formal steps,” as given on page 
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70. What is the value of this procedure? Wherein lies its weak- 
ness? 

4. Is our main business to teach the child or the Bible? Or 
the child by means of the Bible? Explain what is meant when it 
is said that “learning is reacting.” What is the value of books 
and teachers? 

5. Secure a diagram from an encyclopedia or text-book on 
physiology or anatomy, showing the nervous system. Compare 
its functions with a modern telephone exchange. What three- 
fold function of the nervous system do you discover? What 
purposes do the “instincts” serve? When the brain does not 
know what response to make, how may it find out? How are 
habits formed? What is “character” in this view? 

6. State and illustrate each of the “laws of learning.” What 
is the specific value of each in Sunday-school teaching? What 
happens when these laws are violated? How do you explain 
successful teachers who never studied educational psychology? 
What is the value to you of this study? Illustrate from ex- 
perience or observation the three “levels of interest’? described 
on page 77. 

7. Give the advantages and disadvantages of each of the six 
“types of method” described. Which method for Intermediate 
teachers would you rank highest? Why? Which would you 
give lowest place? Why? Having in mind a definite class, go 
through this quarter's Sunday-school lessons and indicate what 
method, or combination of methods, would be most valuable in 
dealing with each lesson. 


CHAPTER SIx 
TEACHING PLANS AND MATERIAL 


Learning Demands Thinking. Teaching has been de- 
fined as “causing another to know,” but it is quite doubt- 
ful if this definition is valid, since, strictly speaking, no 
one can be the causative agent in another’s knowing. 
What the pupil learns he must cause himself to know, 
else he will never really know it. What the teacher can 
do is to provide a favorable situation for learning, 
stimulate by approval or disapproval, furnish materials 
for learning, guide from stage to stage by virtue of su- 
perior wisdom and great experience, set up goals and 
standards, test results from point to point. Learning, 
in the best sense of the word, takes place only as the 
pupil thinks, hence the main business of the teacher is 
to promote and stimulate accurate, sound, capable think- 
ing. 

When does thinking take place? Imagine a boy learn- 
ing to skate. He does not have to learn to stand up and 
walk. This he learned as a baby, so that now it is al- 
most wholly a matter of habit, requiring scarcely any 
thinking at all. But when he puts roller skates on his 
feet he meets an entirely novel situation. Standing and 
walking now are a wholly different matter. He has a 
problem on his hands which demands some quick and ac- 


curate thinking. Indeed, this is the very essence of 
[ 85] 
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thinking—problem-solving. He must choose between al- 
ternative ways of acting until he discovers the one that 
brings the largest measure of success, and then he must 
practice until this way of acting becomes habitual. He 
is then relieved of the necessity for much thinking in the 
matter of skating. 

Steps in the Thinking Process. Professor Dewey, in 
his analysis of the complete act of thought, suggests five 
steps: (1) A felt difficulty; that is, a problem which is 
felt as real, the solution for which becomes a matter of 
desire and concern. (2) Its location and definition; that 
is, an exact statement of what the problem is, as when 
the physician examines the patient to find out what 
causes his fever. (3) Suggestions of possible solutions; 
that is, the various explanations or solutions possible, 
as suggested by speculation, imagination, inference, pre- 
vious experience, etc. (4) Development by reasoning of 
the bearings of the suggested solution; that is, mental 
exploration to discover where the various suggested con- 
clusion or course of action would probably lead, and 
the rejection of that which seems least tenable or fruit- 
ful. (5) Further observation and experimentation lead- 
ing to the acceptance or rejection of the solution; that 
is, corroboration or verification of the conjecture, or its 
dismissal as failing to meet the conditions. The trained, 
disciplined mind is able to carry through this process 
methodically, accurately, effectively, with a minimum of 
wasted energy and time.* 

How Learning Takes Place. Contrast the way learn- 
ing takes place in its natural setting with the conven- 
tional Sunday-school class, where pupils sit lethargic 


*John Dewey, How We Think. 
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and indifferent, with little curiosity or interest, having 
never accepted the problem raised by the lesson as their 
problem and caring little or nothing for the ready-made 
solution which the teacher is trying to offer. Watch the 
Intermediate girl who is learning to make a dress for 
herself which she wants to be pretty and attractive. See 
how eagerly she measures, tries this combination and 
that, compares with patterns and styles, bastes it to- 
gether and takes it apart, seeks advice from teacher or 
mother, until at length the dress is completed to her sat- 
isfaction. Observe an Intermediate boy building a radio. 
See with what care he reads the book of instructions 
and gets at the principle upon which the radio operates. 
Hear him raise questions, ‘“‘What is this for?” ‘““How does 
this go?” “What is the matter now?” See him try first 
one hook-up and then another to see which works best. 
Note his acute reasoning as he argues, “If I do this such 
and such a result ought to follow.” Watch him follow 
up the lead which seems to be most promising, eliminat- 
ing all others until he perfects the one combination that 
he finds gives the best results. Observe his pride and 
satisfaction in the final achievement. Can these be the 
same pupils who sit in bored fashion, or stick pins in 
each other, or whisper and giggle incessantly, while they 
are “learning” and “being taught” the most important 
and intensely interesting subject in the world—religion? 

Let us take our cue from the natural situation in which 
boys and girls do most of their learning, and see if we 
cannot improve our teaching methods. Note the steps 
in the natural learning process: (1) The learner, under- 
taking to do or to learn something, meets a difficulty, 
which some inner urge, due to a feeling of desire or need, 
prompts him to want to overcome. (2) By paying 
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attention, he discovers what constitute for him the ele- 
ments of difficulty. (3) Having now defined the end in 
view, he makes various guesses, or trials, refusing to be 
distracted by other calls upon his attention, his interest 
increasing as new difficulties appear. (4) He selects the 
most likely of the suggested solutions and tries them 
out; success brings satisfaction and failure annoyance. 
(5) Having got “on the right track” he discards the un- 
satisfactory solutions and by further trials comes to 
adopt the one that works best; satisfaction or success 
thus tending to fix the connections which have been 
established, and annoyance or failure tending to cause 
the unsatisfactory connections to weaken and drop out. 

Planning a Sunday-school Lesson. Having in mind 
these fundamental principles of learning, let us trace the 
steps which the teacher should take in the preparation of 
a lesson to be taught to a group of Intermediates. The 
following questions should be raised and answered by the 
teacher in the course of such preparation: 

1. Do I know my pupils? Have I a mental picture of each 
member of the class? Have I studied each one so that I am 
familiar with his home life, his school life, his play life, his work 
life, his personal characteristics? 

2. Do I know my Bible? Have I a good general knowledge 
of its contents? Am I familiar with its great doctrines? Could 
I summarize the nature and purpose of each of its sixty-six 
books? Have I learned to apply its teachings to life today? 


Have I made a careful detailed study of the passage for im- 
mediate teaching? 

3. Have I had a vital Christian experience? Since learning 
requires experiencing, and teaching is largely the guidance of 
experience, can I expect to lead my pupils where I have not been 
myself? Is the Christian life to me a vital reality? Am I 


supremely concerned to bring my pupils to a vital experience 
with Jesus? 
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4. What ts the issue, or problem, or difficulty, to be met by 
this lesson for my class? Is there anything in the lesson that 
constitutes a problem to be solved? Or does it raise a problem on 
which it gives the light for a solution? Knowing each pupil as 
I do, what help can be given from this lesson and its discussion 
that will enable the members of my class to meet their life- 
difficulties in Christian fashion? 

5. At what point does this lesson enter into pupil-experience? 
How may I begin where they live, with aspects of the problem 
with which they are already familiar and in which they will at 
once be interested, from which I may go to deeper and less 
familiar phases? How may I make the lesson an experience in- 
stead of an abstraction? 

6. What in this lesson do the pupils not understand? What 
questions should I ask to discover what they do not already 
know? What information should I supply, and how? How 
may I make the facts of the lesson living and real? What 
method or methods would be best suited to my purpose for this 
end? 

7. What outcomes are desired? What immediate results am 
I seeking, in the way of participation, knowledge, skill, re- 
sponses? What wultemate results am I seeking, in the way of 
ideals, appreciations, attitudes, standards, conduct, habits? How 
may I lead my pupils to conclusions that will be their own, in 
which they will find satisfaction, which will represent real con- 
viction? 

8. How may I relate this lesson to hfe? What activities may 
be carried out in connection with this lesson which will make its 
truths practical? In what way may I secure an actual transfer 
of the truths learned from the classroom to every-day life? To 
what extent will the study of this lesson help toward bringing 
in the kingdom of God on earth? 

A Typical Lesson Plan. So rich is the Bible in ma- 
terials that meet the needs of Intermediates that little 
straining is necessary to apply this outline of lesson- 
building to almost any portion which may be studied, 


either in a uniform or a graded series of lessons. Let us 
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take at random a recent lesson in the Uniform Series, 
from John’s Gospel, “Jesus Washes the Disciples’ Feet” 
(John 13: 1-17). Granted the teacher’s general prepa- 
ration through study of the pupils to be taught, the 
Bible as a whole, and John’s Gospel and the passage in 
question in particular, the lesson outline would assume 
shape somewhat as follows: 

1. The issue, or problem, or difficulty: Which is the better 
measure of success, to serve others, or have others serve you? 
What is the generally accepted standard of the world? Is it 
the right standard? What ought we to set up as our standard? 

2. The point of pupil-experience: Have members of the class 
had any experience with snobbishness, pride, selfishness? Have 
they been made to suffer? Have they made others suffer? Get 
from the class statements of some life situations in which they 
have observed how pride and selfishness work. Whom do your 
girls invite to their parties, and why? To what extent do your 
boys disregard each other’s feelings and welfare in the effort to 
get ahead? 

3. What may not be understood: What crisis did Jesus face? 
Why had a spirit of coldness developed among the disciples? 
What common courtesy had they refused one another? Why? 
What did Jesus proceed to do? Why did Peter refuse to allow 
Jesus to wash his feet? Why did Jesus stoop to this humble 
service? What effect did it have? (Note that in this lesson 
Jesus himself used the project principle of teaching.) 

4. The outcomes desired: (1) Immediate: An understand- 
ing of the meaning of what Jesus did and why he did it, and a 
whole-hearted participation in the discussion as to which con- 
stitutes the true standard of greatness, that of Jesus or of the 
world, all leading to a conclusion or solution that will represent 
the pupils’ own conviction. (2) Ultimate: Changed ideals, ap- 
preciations, standards, conduct, that will result in a habit of 
life in which unselfish regard for and service of others will pre- 
dominate over self-seeking and aggrandizement. 

5. Relation to life: The carrying out of some form of unselfish 
service which pride would ordinarily seek to hinder—such as 
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cleaning and beautifying the church grounds, arranging the scat- 
tered hymn-books in the pew-racks after the preaching hour, 
inviting to Sunday school and cordially welcoming some neg- 
lected and less fortunate children, carrying some books or maga- 
zines or delicacies to an invalid or shut-in. 

Another Typical Illustration. Let us take a specimen 
lesson from the Graded Series, and apply our lesson- 
building outline. The advantage of these lessons is that 
they are “made to order,” the topics and materials hav- 
ing been chosen because of their special fitness for and 
appeal to Intermediates. We select a lesson for sixteen- 
year pupils, under the general theme, “Training in Chris- 
tian Service,” the first topic being, “What it Means to 
Be a Church Member.” The discussion method is here 
anticipated, and provision is made for pupil participation 
by giving out a Sunday in advance assignments for in- 


vestigation and report: 

1. The issue, or problem, or difficulty: Why join a church? 
What does it take to be a church member? What ought a 
church member to do? Here we have a real problem, a matter 
of genuine concern to most thoughtful boys and girls, a question 
they would like to think through for themselves and come to 
definite conclusions. 

2. The point of pupil-experience: How many of the class are 
church members? Are the parents of pupils church members? 
How many people do they know who are not church members? 
Do the church members represent the best or the worst people in 
the community? Who has the right to belong to a church? Why 
should every Christian be a church member? 

3. What may not be understood: What is a church, anyway? 
How did the church get started? What was required of the 
first church members before they were admitted? What is 
necessary, according to the Bible, before one may become a 
member of a New Testament church? What are some of the 
main differences of opinion as to this among Christian bodies? 
What is the Baptist position? How nearly right do you think 
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this position is? With open Bible the facts will be gathered by 
the class. 

4. The outcomes desired: (1) Immediate: A clear under- 
standing of the teaching of the Bible as to what a church is, who 
has the right to belong to it, the benefits which come from 
church membership, the duties and obligations of church mem- 
bers, the members of the class having discovered these things 
for themselves through investigating what the New Testament 
says, making comparison with divergent pedo-baptist views, and 
discussing freely their previous conceptions and misconceptions. 
(2) Ultimate: <A fuller appreciation of the church as the Body 
of Christ, higher ideals and standards of church membership, 
fixed habits of loyalty and devotion to the church and its great 
causes, and for those who have not done so the meeting of con- 
ditions of church membership in repentance, faith, and confes- 
sion that will admit them into the family of believers. 

5. Relation to life: Enlistment in the larger life of the church, 
through faithful and regular attendance on its services, participa- 
tion in its activities, generous giving, practical service, both by 
individuals and by the class as an organization. 

The Uniform Lessons for Intermediates. The weak- 
ness of the Uniform Lesson System is that it does not 
sufficiently take into account the needs of pupils at vari- 
ous age-levels. All the Bible is valuable, but it is not 
all equally valuable for all pupils at the same time. 
There must be “milk for babes, and meat for strong 
men.” Sometimes lessons are chosen in the Uniform 
Series that have little bearing on the problems and needs 
of Intermediates, and much straining is required to make 
them practically valuable. Frequently, too, they deal 
with matters which are foreign to the experiences of 
boys and girls of this age, making it exceedingly difficult 
to secure their interest. Of recent years the Lesson Com- 
mittee has given special attention to the selection of les- 


sons appropriate to Intermediates and Young People, 
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and the statement of the sub-topics for Intermediates has 
usually been very happy and suggestive. For schools 
where private classrooms and departmental organization 
are impossible the Uniform Lessons perhaps remain the 
best single source of materials, and will continue to yield 
rich returns in the hands of competent teachers who 
know how to adapt them and make them live, and who 
supplement them with activities that deepen and enlarge 
the truths taught. 

The Graded Lessons for Intermediates. The superi- 
ority of the Graded Lessons is manifest. (1) They make 
possible the selection of Biblical materials of greatest 
value to pupils of each age-level; (2) they embody 
sounder teaching principles; (3) the texts are issued in 
more convenient and attractive form, and contain much 
more flexible and usable material; (4) they aid in grad- 
ing the school and keeping it graded through promotion 
year by year to higher classes; (5) they promote greater 
ability on the part of the teacher who, teaching the 
same grade year by year, becomes expert; (6) they make 
possible more continuous and related Bible study, each 
lesson being built upon previous lessons, and the parts 
being bound together by a unifying “theme”: they lend 
themselves more readily to vital, experiential types of 
teaching method, such as have been emphasized in this 
book. 

Types of “Projects” or Lesson-Activities for Inter- 
mediates. The “project” is not to be conceived of as an 
unrelated activity, or something to be done merely in 
connection with the lesson or class organization. It 
must be a vital part of the lesson, related to it at every 
point, out of which will come learnings no less important 
than those derived from the lesson-study itself. Indeed, 
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these secondary or attendant learnings are for religious 
purposes even more important than the things memo- 
rized, since they deal with the fundamental character- 
building values which arise from active participation. 
The best type of project is that which binds together a 
whole series of lessons, giving to the individual lesson 
unity and coherence. 

Suppose the series is that on “Old Testament Heroes.” 
Why not make a list of these heroes, and have each mem- 
ber of the class choose one whose noble qualities he will 
especially note and describe. As the lessons proceed 
comparisons will be made in the effort to decide which 
of the characters deserve the highest place, and why. 
The notes and comments by the various pupils may then 
be placed in a notebook and put on exhibit on promotion 
day. 

If the series is “The Life of Jesus,” let the class con- 
struct an outline on ‘Essentials of Success.” Parallel 
each with a solution gained from a study of the life of 
Christ. 

If the series is “Early Christian Leaders,” let the class 
select a mission field, and paralleling the study of Acts 
with a study of this field, including the making of scrap- 
books and posters, work out an exhibit on “Winning the 
World to Christ in Our Generation.” This will naturally 
lead to gifts for the support of a Bible woman or a na- 
tive pupil on the foreign field. 

If the series is “The Task of Christian Heroes,” a 
pageant may be planned which will represent the deep 
needs of the world for Christ, one pupil undertaking to 
represent Africa, another China, another Japan, another 
South America, another Europe, and so on. Dressed in 
appropriate costume, each will tell vividly, in his own 
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words, what the task of Christian heroes is today. In 
like fashion Home Mission needs may be represented. 

If the series is “Salvation and Service,” the class may 
discover forms of needed service in the church and com- 
munity, which they will render under the guidance of 
the teacher, undertaking to illustrate each of the great 
principles taught in these lessons by a corresponding 
form of practical helpfulness. 

If the series is “Problems in Christian Living,” the 
class may select certain of the most challenging prob- 
lems, and set themselves to make special investigation 
and report. For instance, they might plan a “What shall 
I do with my life?” series, and invite representative men 
and women to make brief addresses on various phases 
of the problem of life-vocations, in connection with 
which they would discuss in class and in week-day class 
meetings the choice of a life-work. 

If the series is “Training in Christian Service,” the 
class might get behind the Intermediate B.Y.P.U. and 
determine to bring it up to the highest standard of ex- 
cellence. They might also form a “Go-to-Church Band” 
and seek to enlist all the young people in regular preach- 
ing attendance. All of these activities would be vitally 
related to the lessons studied under this theme. 

If the series is “How We Got Our Bible,” the class 
might work out a chart showing graphically the history 
of Bible translation. They might make a collection of 
various translations of the Bible, both in English and in 
other languages. Each member might contribute a brief 
essay on each of the vital problems raised in this course, 
all being neatly typed and placed in a notebook for ex- 
hibition purposes. 
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The ingenious teacher will find no end of possibilities 
for this kind of thing, and one suggestion will lead to 
another in never-ceasing succession. Once it has become 
the fashion and the old lethargy and indifference have 
been broken up, teaching will become a joy and learning a 
satisfaction far beyond anything ever experienced under 
the old regime of “You keep still while I instill.” 

The Sufficiency of the Bible. In some quarters there 
is a tendency to question the adequacy of the Bible as a 
source of teaching materials for Intermediates, and to 
substitute history, ethics, folk-lore, science, biography, 
current topics, and the like. To be sure, there is a vast 
literature available, and with some of it the teacher 
should be familiar, so as to bring it to bear as illustra- 
tive and supplemental material; but the best teachers of 
Intermediates have discovered in the Bible the richest 
sources of teaching material to be found in all literature. 
Practically all the great truths of the Bible are given in 
terms of man’s experiences with God. The Bible is not 
primarily something to be discussed and memorized, but 
something to be lived and passed on. It was never in- 
tended to be taught as a mysterious, sacred book, the 
learning of which has saving value in itself, nor as a 
system of truth, the intellectual grasp of which is the 
ultimate end; but as a divinely-given guide to human 
experience in all its varied phases. There is no problem 
which these growing, questioning boys and girls will ever 
confront for which the Bible does not give direct and 
sufficient light for its practical solution. The teacher 
who best approves himself to God and Intermediates is 
the teacher who knows how to handle aright the Word 
of Truth! 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION AND INVESTIGATION 


1. What is the relation of learning to thinking? Do we learn 
one thing or many things at a time? When a boy learns to re- 
peat certain verses of Scripture while in Sunday school, but 
misbehaves and is irreverent habitually, what is he learning 
chiefly? What are your conclusions? 

2. Recall a situation in which you had to do some thinking. 
How nearly did you repeat the steps suggested by Professor 
Dewey? Of what value is this analysis to you in lesson plan- 
ning? 

3. Contrast the learning process in a natural situation—a boy 
learning to drive an automobile or a girl learning to trim a hat— 
with the usual procedure in Sunday school. Illustrate from an 
actual experience the five stages in a natural situation-of-learning. 
What light does this throw on the learning process in Bible 
study? 

4. Take next Sunday’s Uniform Lesson for Intermediates and 
apply the outline suggested by the questions on page 90. Now 
take a Graded Lesson and do the same. To what extent is the 
plan adequate for your use? Can you improve upon it? What 
is its value as a suggested scheme of lesson-building? 

5. Compare next Sunday’s Uniform Lesson with the same les- 
son in the Graded Series. What are the advantages and disad- 
vantages of each? Suggest a “project” that will bind together 
and unify the lessons for the present quarter for your class. 

6. What arguments might be presented for using other ma- 
terials than the Bible as the chief source of subject matter in 
teaching Intermediates? What arguments for making the Bible 
the chief source-book? What are your conclusions? 


CHAPTER SEVEN 
THE INTERMEDIATE ORGANIZED CLASS 


1'he Basis of Successful Organization. Study boys and 
virls at play and you will discover valuable principles 
for guidance in their group organization. The little 
child is quite content to play alone; the Primaries play 
in indiscriminate groups; Juniors are more inclined to 
play in pairs, or double pairs, or on “sides.” Intermedi- 
ates most enjoy play on “teams.” 'Team-play is intel- 
lectually the highest form of play. It demands more 
foresight, more subordination of self-interest, more co- 
ordination of effort, more division of responsibility, more 
mental and physical skill, than any other play-organiza- 
tion. As a rule, children who have not reached the 
adolescent stage of growth have not developed sufficient 
mental powers to make team-play enjoyable. Having 
reached the age of abstract reasoning, however, team- 
play becomes a source of keen delight because it gives 
to the adolescent scope and opportunity for the exercise 
of his new-found capacities. 

This delight in working with others, this pleasure in 
self-expression, this Joy in social achievement, is the 
basis for successful organization with Intermediates. 
As an individual he is self-conscious, and shies away 
from anything that appears to single him out and make 
him conspicuous; but as a member of a congenial group 
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he is at ease, and has a sense of conscious power in his 
ability to co-operate for a common end or ends. Your 
Junior will stand alone before an audience and recite 
with evident enjoyment his “piece”; but try to get an 
Intermediate to do it and see what happens! Organiza- 
tion for Intermediates, to be successful, must work with 
the grain, not against it. 

Orgamzation That Fails. Much of the so-called or- 
ganization attempted by Sunday-school workers with 
Intermediates never amounts to much, because of wrong 
conceptions and approach. The teacher says to the 
class, “We must be an organized class if we meet the 
Standard of Excellence. Let’s elect officers and choose a 
name and motto, so as to meet the requirement.” The 
pupils, caring little as to whether they meet the Stand- 
ard of Excellence or not, go through a half-hearted elec- 
tion, often with a good deal of wrangling, after which 
they promptly forget all about it and the class goes on 
in the same old rut. Later the teacher remarks that she 
really can’t see what good all this red tape about or- 
ganization does! 

Organization will almost certainly fail (1) when the 
purpose of organization is not understood; (2) when 
there is nothing worthwhile to organize for; (3) when 
the pupils themselves are not led to take the initiative; 
(4) when the organization is not made to function vitally 
in the life of the class. Better not undertake class or 
department organization under these adverse conditions, 
for failure will make it harder to carry it through later 
when better conditions prevail. 

The Purposes of Organization. Why do boys “organ- 
ize” a baseball team? Why do girls “organize” a 
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canning club? Is it because the rules demand it? No; it 
is because they want to accomplish something, and ex- 
perience has proven that it can best be done when 
organization is perfected according to certain regula- 
tions. An organization is most efficient when there is 
just so much of it as is necessary to accomplish the de- 
sired ends—no more, no less—and each part is so re- 
lated to every other part, and to the whole, as to prevent 
friction and achieve the largest results. Organization 
must have a compelling practical motive that is felt by 
teacher and pupils alike, else it will invariably lapse. 

Intermediate class and department organization that 
succeeds must meet to a reasonable degree the following 
demands: (1) it must be simple and practical, with a 
minimum of overhead authority; (2) it must be the 
result of felt need on the part of the pupils, and not 
merely imposed by teacher or superintendent; (3) it 
must be the outcome of careful thought and consulta- 
tion, not entered into on the impulse of the moment; 
(4) it must have the best adult and pupil leadership pos- 
sible, not placed in the hands of irresponsible people who 
are chosen because of whim or fancy; (5) it must be 
harnessed to real, vital, needful, worthy tasks, and made 
to accomplish tangible, worthwhile results. 

Some of the purposes for which an Intermediate class 
or department may be organized are as follows: (1) to 
relieve the teacher of business details, giving him more 
time and opportunity for his work of teaching; (2) to 
make the class sessions more profitable by providing for 
a larger measure of pupil-participation; (8) to plan and 
carry out various “projects” undertaken by the class, 
both on Sunday and during the week; (4) to promote 
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social and athletic features by the class and among the 
classes; (5) to enlarge class and department attend- 
ance; (6) to make possible better records of attendance 
and work; (7) to assist in programs of worship and dis- 
cussion by the Intermediates as a whole; (8) to enlist 
in the larger life of the church, such as B.Y.P.U., prayer 
meeting, preaching services; (9) to help each other in 
meeting problems and difficulties due to illness, accident, 
misfortune, hardship; (10) to unite their resources in 
bringing the unsaved under the influence of the gospel 
and winning them to Christ and church membership. 
Surely, here are purposes varied and challenging enough 
to call for and call out the best in the Intermediates in 
any church, however large or small! For the most part, 
our boys and girls throughout the land will eagerly re- 
spond to this call, and will gladly invest their time and 
energies in co-operative effort to bring things to pass in 
their churches and communities, if only given a chance. 

The Intermediate Organized Class. A Sunday-school 
worker, in conversation with an Intermediate boy, asked 
him why he took so much less interest in his Sunday- 
school class than his Boy Scout patrol. He replied: 
“Because in Sunday school the rules are not enforced. 
Teachers are not strict enough. They are not well pre- 
pared. The lesson is not made interesting. There is no 
council. The classes are not well organized. There are 
no activities, such as hikes and camps, and no chance 
for pleasure. You don’t get to know the fellows and 
teachers well enough. I’d like to have a chance to say 
what I think sometimes. Most of the fellows go be- 
cause they are sent. They do not really like it, and 
feel that it does not count for much. Of course, they 
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forget it is God’s house, and they are there to learn 
about him.” This lad, like thousands of others, had 
never known the joy of belonging to a live, up-to-date or- 
ganized Intermediate class. 

An organized class must, of course, have officers. These 
are four or five in number: President, vice-president, 
secretary, treasurer, and chairman of service activities. 
These should not be merely nominal, but should be chosen 
for their fitness and expected to do well the things for 
which they were selected. 

1. The president should, of course, preside over the 
class sessions. He should be a real leader, whom the 
teacher can depend upon and the class will follow. In 
frequent consultation with the teacher, he will plan the 
affairs of the class. Instead of the teacher proposing 
certain matters, to which the class will usually give 
little attention, the teacher will work through the presi- 
dent, who will present the idea and get the class to dis- 
cuss it and adopt or reject, according to their real con- 
victions. He will lead the class worship period, secur- 
ing the largest possible participation on the part of the 
various members. He will observe a few simple par- 
liamentary rules in business sessions, such as requiring 
recognition from the chair before speaking, only one 
person talking at a time, decision by vote after proper 
motion. He will represent the class in the department 
council, and will lead the class to take its proper part 
in the departmental activities. He will aid the teacher 
in every possible way to make the teaching period most 
valuable. He will co-operate with other officers and the 
committees appointed, calling on them for reports and 
magnifying their importance. 
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2. The vice-president should count it the least of his 
duties to preside when the president is absent, though, 
of course, he should be capable of doing this well. His 
primary business is that of class enlargement. He will 
secure lists of prospective members and report them to 
the class, assigning names to members for visitation and 
invitation. He will serve as reporter or publicity agent 
for the class. He will secure a list of absentees each 
Sunday and turn the names over to other members of 
the class who will visit them and try to bring them back 
the next Sunday. He will co-operate in every possible 
way with president and secretary to make the class one 
hundred per cent in its record. Fully as important as 
the president is the vice-president. Each Sunday and 
at every business meeting he should be called on for 
report. 

3. The secretary should be careful and accurate, faith- 
ful and dependable, and should delight in keeping the 
records of the class so that they are neat and trust- 
worthy. He should familiarize himself thoroughly with 
the six point record system, and introduce it into the 
class. By means of this record system, each member is 
graded on six great character-building fundamentals, and 
not merely marked present or absent. The six points 
on which the pupil is graded are: 
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The secretary should secure the necessary record ma- 
terials for installing this system in the class, and then 
make it his main business in life to see that each pupil 
is 100 per cent every Sunday. 

4. The treasurer, whose chief duty is not simply to 
pass the collection plate and turn the money over to the 
general treasurer, but who will become the promoter of 
all the activities of the class which call for the expendi- 
ture of money, and the careful conservator of all the class 
resources. He should lead in promoting real steward- 
ship, securing good tracts on the subject and distributing 
them to members of the class. He should obtain tracts 
and magazines telling about our great missionary enter- 
prises, and keep the interest of the members aroused in 
the work for which our money is being paid. He should 
collect and disburse funds necessary for any special 
enterprises undertaken by the class, and in every way 
aid in making the financial record and standing of the 
class something of which to be proud. 

Frequently the office of secretary and of treasurer is 
combined, one pupil acting as secretary-treasurer. This 
has the advantage of keeping all records, both statisti- 
cal and financial, in the hands of one person; it has the 
disadvantage of putting double responsibility on a sin- 
gle member which might be shared by another, thus 
enlisting in service two pupils instead of one. 

As a rule, the secretary, or secretary-treasurer, is 
made chairman of the social committee, and should plan 
with care the social meetings of the class, endeavoring 
to see that there is “something doing” every minute, 
that the socials are not dull and too long, and that they 
are genuinely Christian in character. 
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5. The chairman of service activities, whose duty it is 
to enlist the class in definite forms of worthy service. 
In co-operation with teacher and president, he will plan 
the kinds of service in which the class will engage, and 
make possible the carrying out of these plans by seeing 
that the necessary equipment is provided. For instance, 
if the class is to give a program to some shut-ins, it is 
this officer’s duty to plan the program, the place of meet- 
ing, and the conveyance. If the class is to have charge 
of the opening department worship, or to take part in 
the evening preaching service, or to put on a play or 
pageant, he will work with the president in assigning 
parts and arranging for rehearsal. If at Thanksgiving 
or at Christmas baskets are to be distributed to the 
sick and needy, he will see that every member is on 
hand promptly, ready to do his part. In fact, when any 
plan of activities has been adopted by the class, the 
chairman of service activities becomes immediately re- 
sponsible, along with president and teacher, for working 
out the practical details. 

Committees may be appointed as occasion arises, given 
definite responsibility for a particuar task, required to 
report promptly, and discharged when the work is fin- 
ished. Elaborate standing committees are impractical 
with Intermediates—as some one has well said, they 
won’t stand! 

The Intermediate Class Council. This Council, in a 
small school, will consist of all the officers of all the 
Intermediate classes; in a large school it might well be 
confined to the presidents of the classes, to prevent it 
becoming too large and unwieldy. The purpose of the 
Council is to plan together those things that require 
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concerted thought and action on the part of all the 
classes. The meetings should be held at least monthly, 
and oftener if occasion demands. 

At such Council meetings proposals should come from 
the classes as to matters which they think should be 
given attention. Recommendation to the school at 
large or to the church may be made as to things the 
Intermediates desire to be done. Program topics may 
be suggested, and responsibility assumed by the various 
classes for the parts to be given. Service activities may 
be suggested and discussed, and division of responsibil- 
ity made for carrying them out. New enterprises may 
be initiated, with recommendations to the department 
concerning them. The department records may be 
briefly examined, with a view to locating and strength- 
ening the weak places. The requirements of the Stand- 
ard may be checked, to see how nearly the department 
is attaining the various points. 

Every precaution should be taken to prevent aim- 
lessness and loss of time. No Council meeting should be 
held unless there is something to be taken up that is 
worth while, and all business should be transacted 
quickly with the least possible waste of time. 

The Intermediate Class Standard. There are certain 
essentials that go to make up a good class, just as there 
are certain essentials for a first-class automobile or a 
high-grade school. These essentials have been put into 
a Standard of Excellence for Intermediate Classes, the 
items of which should be carefully studied by teacher 
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and class officers, and made thoroughly clear to every 
member of the class.* 

A copy of this Standard, in wall chart form, may be 
had from the Sunday School Board. It should be se- 
cured and placed in the classroom. Let the class study 
it to see what points are already attained and what 
points are lacking. Then let them set themselves to the 
attainment of this Standard, in order that they may 
register with the Intermediate Department of the Sun- 
day School Board at Nashville, and be placed on the 
Honor Roll of Standard Classes. 

When, Where, and How to Organize. Miss Virginia 
Lee, Secretary of Intermediate Department of the Bap- 
tist Sunday School Board, in an excellent pamphlet on 
“The Intermediate Organized Class,” suggests the fol- 
lowing practical procedure for Intermediate class or- 
ganization: 

Sunday morning during the class period certainly is not the 
time to organize. The time and place should be announced in 
the class, but without any discussions. The time for teaching 
God’s Word is too precious, too important, too short, to permit 
anything to take its place. The time for organizing should be 
some afternoon or evening during the week, preferably some 
week in October after promotion day. 

The place may be the classroom, the home of some pupil or 
teacher, at some lunch room or office, or anywhere it is most 
convenient for the members of the class. 

The following is a suggested order of business. The teacher 
may act as temporary chairman. 


*Order the wall-chart containing this Standard, and other free 
literature pertaining to it, from Intermediate Department, Bap- 
tist Sunday School Board, 161 8th Avenue, North, Nashville, 
Tenn. 
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Prayer—that the Holy Spirit will be present to lead and direct 
in everything that is done. 


Song. 


The Purpose of an Organized Class—stated by a member of 
the class. 


A motion, in compliance with the purposes stated, to enter 
into an organization and proceed to elect officers. 


Some one should read the duties of the officers before any 
nominations are made. 


After all officers are elected, some one should be appointed 
to administer the pledge of office as follows: “Do you solemnly 
promise in the presence of your teacher and this class, to do 
your best to perform the duties of your office, faithfully and 
promptly?” 

When the pledges have been taken by all officers, the teacher 
should give the pledge of allegiance as follows: “Do you, other 
members of the class, together with me, solemnly promise 
these officers whom you have chosen, to be loyal and faithful to 
your class?” 


After these promises have been made, have all stand while the 
teacher leads in prayer. 


The class name, colors, aim, etc., should be chosen. It is sug- 
gested that the class adopt the same class scheme as that used by 
the class preceding it. For instance, if the fourteen-year-old boys 
were organized and registered with the Sunday School Board as 
Valiant Knights and had their Class Certificate in their room, 
and the fifteen-year-old boys were registered as the S. O. L. 
Class with their Certificate in their room, each class should leave 
its Certificate in its room and take the name of the next class 
above. Hence, the Valiant Knights would organize as the S. O. L. 
Class and use that class Certificate. If the class above does not 
have a Certificate, then it will be necessary for the class to 
choose its own name. If, however, a class wishes to retain its 
name, aim, etc., it may keep its Certificate. All Certificates 
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should be paid for by the Sunday-school treasurer and not by 
the classes* 

Service activities for the year or at least for the quarter, may 
also be decided upon. 

This business meeting may be followed by an informal dis- 
cussion of plans and a good social time. 

The Size of the Class. The Standard wisely empha- 
sizes the importance of small classes, made up of pupils 
of approximately the same age. Many reasons combine 
to make unwise the effort to build up large Intermediate 
classes. The maximum of fifteen should never be ex- 
ceeded, and a class containing this number would much 
better be divided. Seven or eight pupils constitute an 
ideal class. The small class has many decided advan- 
tages. (1) It is easier for the teacher to know each 
pupil personally and individually; (2) it is easier to en- 
list each pupil in the work of the class; (3) it is far 
easier to maintain a high average of attendance and 
achievement; (4) it is easier to use methods of teaching 
that call for every-member participation, as over against 
the futile lecture method which becomes almost inevita- 
ble with a big class; (5) it is easier to carry out service 
activities and social programs; (6) it is easier to main- 
tain good order and secure and hold interest and atten- 
tion; (7) it is easier to do personal work, in leading the 
unsaved to Christ and church membership, and the 
saved to decisions for consecration and Christian ser- 
vice. 


*Order free leaflets giving class names, colors, mottoes, hymns, 
pennants, pins, etc., from Intermediate Department, Baptist 
Sunday School Board, 161 8th Ave., N., Nashville, Tenn. 
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This conception of the class as a working unit, in 
which the teacher is an associate, a companion, a guide, 
a helper, a confidante, rather than a superior person who 
stands aloof and preaches or lectures or quizzes, empha- 
sizes another principle, of great importane: Other things 
being equal, men should teach boys, and women should 
teach girls. A manly man can enter into the discussions 
and activities of a group of boys as no woman can 
fully do; and a womanly woman can get hold of the 
lives and hearts of a class of girls as no man could ever 
hope to. No hard and fast rule should be made, of 
course, for sometimes the right man is not available, and 
certainly a splendid woman who knows boys and loves 
the Lord is to be preferred over an indifferent, incompe- 
tent man; and a high-minded, attractive man of strong 
personality who understands the heart of a girl is to be 
chosen in preference to a careless, incapable woman. 
The ideal, however, remains, and work with Intermedi- 
ates will be greatly forwarded when the right type of 
men is enlisted and trained for the boys’ classes, and the 
right type of women for the girls’ classes. 

The Classroom and Its Equipment. All too often the 
Intermediate “classroom” is a pew in a church audi- 
torium. All that we have learned about boys and girls 
of this age cries out against this exposure to the eyes 
and ears of others during the class period, and appeals 
with compelling urgency for private classrooms. Scarcely 
a principle or method or activity in successful work with 
Intermediates can be suggested that is not rendered 
difficult, if not impractical and impossible, where no 
classroom privacy can be had. Our great need is not for 
mere “rooms,” but for department assembly with rooms 
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adjoining, which will give unity to the work of the 
Intermediates as a whole, both on Sunday and during 
the week. 

The ideal Intermediate classroom, located in imme- 
diate proximity to the Intermediate assembly room, 
should be about ten by twelve feet, capable of seating 
at least fifteen pupils. It should have ample light 
and ventilation. Folding chairs are usually best 
for seating, since they can be easily removed if not 
needed, and transferred from room to department if 
necessary. A light, neat table, about which the pupils 
may sit during the study period, is of great value. A 
good blackboard is indispensable, and maps and charts 
should be provided. A small cabinet, or shelf, should be 
installed for the books and supplies of the class. Above 
all else, the room should be soundproof, so that the class 
will not be distracted by noises from without. Lacking 
the possibility of a private classroom, the class may be 
provided with curtains or movable screens to give a 
measure of protection against disturbing factors. 

The Sunday Morning Business Meeting. From the 
booklet on “The Intermediate Organized Class” we take 
the following excellent suggested program for the Sun- 
day morning business session: 

On Sunday morning the president should preside in the class. 
If the class is allowed thirty-five minutes in the classroom, he 
will have five minutes for the business session; but if the class 
is given forty mintes, he may have ten minutes for the class 
business. Since this business is of necessity very brief, there 
should be no debate or discussion. It is not a time for plan- 
ning. All plans and discussions should be left for the week-day 
business meeting, or after the class period. The president 
should never, under any circumstances, run over on the teacher’s 
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time. The following is a suggested order of business for the 
Sunday morning business session of the class. 

President in charge, calls the class to order. 

Prayer—preferably by some member of the class. 

Records made. 

Reports from the vice-president, chairman of service activi- 

ties, and secretary-treasurer. 

Announcements. 

The announcements and reports should be written out and 
read and given to the class secretary. This will save much time. 
If the teacher will meet with the class officers at least ten min- 
utes before the opening session of Sunday school and assist them 
in writing out their reports, it will encourage the officers in 
making their reports and in performing their duties. If nothing 
has been done by an officer, a report to that effect should be 
written and signed by that officer. 


The Week-day Class Meeting. No class can do its 
best work if a week-day meeting is not held at least 
monthly. This meeting should usually be held at some 
home, and the teacher should always be present. Presi- 
dent and teacher should consult with other officers 
and have a carefully planned program that will last not 
more than an hour and a half, every minute of which 
will be filled with something worth while. The business 
meeting should ordinarily be divided into three periods: 
(1) business, (2) discussion of project-activities, (3) 
social. 

1. The business session. The president in charge calls 
class to order. After a moment of quiet, all standing, 
some one leads in a brief prayer. The class song may 
be sung. Minutes of the previous meeting are read and 
approved. Under the head of “old business” reports of 
officers and committees are called for. New business is 
then introduced and disposed of. The class record for 
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the month is analyzed, attention being called to the 
strong and weak points of the class for the month, the 
number of absentees and new members visited and with 
what results, the class standing as compared with the 
Standard, results of any special activities proposed at last 
business meeting, and new undertakings to be consid- 
ered. 

2. Discussion of project-activities. This discussion 
should center around the next month’s lessons, and 
should challenge the best thought of the class to work 
out plans for making the lessons most interesting and 
profitable. What are the lessons about? What phases 
should be emphasized? What project could be under- 
taken that would bind them together and give the class 
something to do as well as to read? What special part 
should be assigned to each member of the class for in- 
vestigation and report? What details should be provided 
for to make the undertaking a success? What sources 
of material are available? Can the class meet thirty 
minutes before Sunday school to get their materials to- 
gether? Would a weekly meeting for a while be feas- 
ible, in order that the play, or pageant, or program, or 
discussion, or activity, might be carried through to suc- 
cess? The very heart of the class is in this thirty- 
minute period of the week-day meeting, when the teach- 
ing is vitalized by relating it to pupil-activity. 

3. The social feature. The remaining thirty minutes 
should be devoted to a good time. Games, contests, 
stunts, music, and the like, make this half-hour slip by 
all too soon; and simple refreshments may crown an 
evening of “good times” that leaves no sting of sin and 
regret. What a blessed thing for these boys and girls to 
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learn thus early how to enjoy themselves in a way that 
Jesus can smile upon, and to associate religion, the 
Bible, Sunday school, with the happiest experiences of 
their lives! 


FOR DISCUSSION AND INVESTIGATION 


1. Study various groups of children at play. What is it that 
chiefly distinguishes the play of Primaries from Juniors? Of 
Juniors from Intermediates? What would this indicate as to 
the basis of organization with Intermediates? 

2. Have you known an instance where organization was under- 
taken with Intermediates which resulted in failure? Why did 
failure occur? How might it have been prevented? What are 
the essentials to success in Intermediate organization? Make a 
list of the purposes for which you think an Intermediate class 
and department should be organized. 

3. Think of a boy who belongs to the Boy Scouts, or a girl 
who is a member of the Campfire Girls, or a similar organiza- 
tion. Contrast the degree of interest which each takes in this 
club with his or her interest in Sunday school. How do you 
account for the difference? What are your conclusions? 

4. How would you go about organizing an Intermediate class? 
What officers should be chosen? By whom? By nomination 
from the floor, or through a nominating committee, or through 
appointment by the teacher? How could you best insure that 
the right officer is chosen for each place? Apart from all ap- 
pearances, what would be the real, practical value of having 
such officers? How get them to take themselves seriously and 
really accomplish something? 

5. What items in the Intermediate Class Standard appeal to 
you as having most value? Which are the most difficult to at- 
tain? Is there any connection here? How make the Standard 
a vital reality in the life of the class? 

6. What arguments could be advanced for large, mixed classes 
of Intermediates? What are the arguments in favor of small 
classes of the same ages, boys and girls being separate? What 
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are the advantages, if any, of men teaching boys and women 
teaching girls? What stands in the way of this ideal? How go 
about securing the highest type of men and women as Inter- 
mediate teachers? 

7. What purposes and methods are defeated if there are no 
private classrooms for Intermediates? What should Intermediate 
workers insist upon in the matter of building and equipment? 

8. Describe the best Intermediate class organization you have 
ever known. What were the elements that made it successful? 
To what extent do you think such organization and results are 
possible generally? Do you consider the plan for week-day 
meetings with Intermediates, at least monthly, practical or im- 
practical? What else would you suggest? To what extent do 
you think the plans suggested by this chapter would work if 
undertaken intelligently and enthusiastically? Are you willing 
to give them a fair trial? 


Cuapter EicutT 
THE INTERMEDIATE DEPARTMENT 


Why a Separate Intermediate Department. ‘There 
may be many changes in matters of method and or- 
ganization within the next few decades, but of this we 
may rest assured: The successful Sunday schools of the 
future will be departmental. In no division of the church 
school does the departmental idea need greater empha- 
sis or more careful and thoughtful organization than in 
the Intermediate. The future of our Sunday schools and 
churches, and the progress of the kingdom of God, de- 
pend largely upon the success with which we hold our 
teen-age boys and girls through adequate and attrac- 
tive Intermediate departments. 

Many practical considerations make imperative an 
organized Intermediate department and a separate In- 
termediate assembly room in every Sunday school. (1) 
Such a department provides a means for the expression 
of the team spirit characteristic of Intermediates. In- 
terest and enthusiasm are multiplied when four, eight, 
sixteen or more organized classes are set working at 
common tasks, pitted against each other in friendly 
rivalry, compared with each other in efficiency and re- 
sults, bound together by ties of loyalty to department, 
school, and church. (2) It gives unity and vitality to 


the plans for the classes. Classes meeting to themselves, 
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however well organized and efficient, lose contact with 
their fellow-students, and tend to become self-centered 
and self-sufficient. Interest nearly always dies unless 
the work of the class is vitalized through association with 
other classes of like-minded boys and girls. (3) It 
makes possible a type of teaching and training that can- 
not be secured through classroom work alone. Graded 
programs of worship, of discussion, of department ac- 
tivities, have fundamental teaching value, and are no 
less necessary to the full-rounded development of the 
pupils than the teaching in the classroom. (4) It en- 
ables us to hold our boys and girls at a critical time 
when an alarming number drop out and are lost to the 
school. It provides a department, instead of a mere 
class in which they feel lost, into which to promote them 
when they leave the Junior grades. It locates responsi- 
bility for reaching all the boys and girls of Intermediate 
age of a church community. It makes possible the ef- 
fective follow-up of absentees. It gives to the pupils 
the sense of responsibility for the success of their de- 
partment, and a feeling of pride in making it the best 
department in the school. It develops leadership among 
the older pupils, who as officers of classes and depart- 
ment are trained to be capable leaders by actual prac- 
tice. 

Adequate Intermediate Quarters. Most churches have 
recognized the necessity for department assembly rooms 
for Beginners, Primaries, and Juniors, and for separate 
classrooms for the Organized Adult Classes, but too 
often the feeling has been that “anything is good enough 
for the Intermediates.” The theory seems to be that 
since they don’t take much interest, anyhow, it makes 
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little difference what provision is made for them. Is 
there not here a direct relation of cause and effect? 
Perhaps at no other age in life is there so much con- 
scious sensitiveness to poor surroundings as during early 
and middle adolescence. The little fellows may feel that 
there is something wrong and great damage may be done 
by creating wrong attitudes, but they have never stopped 
to figure it out and will keep on coming in spite of poor 
equipment. The older people can rise superior to their 
environment and get something out of attendance in spite 
of discomfort and distractions. But Intermediates rec- 
ognize quickly that they cannot do good work because 
conditions have not been provided to make it possible, 
and they have not reached the stage of self-discipline 
where they can force themselves to put up with a situa- 
tion that offers little hope of improvement. 

It becomes, therefore, imperative beyond words to 
provide for Intermediates suitable quarters for their 
work. The underlying philosophy and urgent practical 
necessity for all this should be impressed with utmost 
emphasis upon every building committee when a new 
church building is being planned. No plans should be 
approved until the Intermediate workers have been con- 
sulted, and, if possible, approval obtained from the 
Architectural Department of the Baptist Sunday School 
Board, Nashville, Tennessee. The advice of experts 
in this department may be had without cost, and serious, 
even disastrous, blunders may be avoided through such 
consultation. Free literature may be had from this de- 
partment, in addition to which the building committee 
should possess and study with care two indispensable 
books by Dr. P. E. Burroughs, secretary of the depart- 
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ment, “A Complete Guide to Church Buildings,” and 
“How to Plan Church Buildings.” 

The Department Officers. The officers required for a 
standard Intermediate department are as follows: Super- 
intendent, associate superintendent, secretary-treasurer, 
chorister, pianist, and teachers. If the department meets 
with the main school it will probably need only a super- 
intendent, secretary-treasurer, and teachers; if it is a 
large department with separate assembly other officers 
may be needed, as assistant secretary, ushers, librarian, 
ete. 

1. The Superintendent. No officer of the Sunday 
school should be chosen with greater care than the super- 
intendent of the Intermediate department. Ordinarily 
a man is to be preferred for this place, though an un- 
usual woman, who knows boys as well as girls, may 
sometimes be the logical choice. No man or woman 
should be given this position of privilege and responsi- 
bility who has not a deep sense of its importance and 
willingness to consecrate himself or herself without re- 
serve to this holy task. 

(1) The Superintendent’s Qualifications. It would be 
easy to make a long list of desirable qualities which the 
Intermediate superintendent ought to possess, but dif- 
ficult to find this side of heaven a man possessing all 
these qualifications. Study again the qualifications of 
teachers of Intermediates, as given in Chapter IV. All 
that is said about the physical, mental, social, spiritual 
characteristics that help to make a teacher successful 
will apply in even greater measure to the superintendent 
and his associates. In addition, certain qualifications 
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are requisite to the highest success and usefulness of 
this chief officer of the department: 

(a) He should be an executive. The superintendent 
of an Intermediate department should know how to 
handle people, how to be tactful, how to be gentle yet 
firm, how to be authoritative without being dictatorial, 
how to get people to work together. He must be a good 
organizer—one who is able to get the right person in 
the right place, to make clear and definite just what is 
to be done and who is to do it, to make in advance a 
sensible schedule for all the activities of the department 
by which every meeting will start on time, progress ac- 
cording to a pre-arranged plan, and close on time. He 
must be able to supervise the work of all his colleagues, 
knowing so intimately the strength and weakness of 
each as to render real and practical help at points where 
help is most needed. 

(b) He must possess some platform ability. This does 
not mean that he must be an orator or speech-maker; but 
it does mean that he must be able to think quickly and 
accurately on his feet, that he can make himself easily 
understood in a large gathering, that he can gain and 
maintain control of an assembly without stage-fright 
or over-self-consciousness. A timid, shrinking, embar- 
rassed, stammering superintendent, however capable in 
other ways, is under serious handicap, and unless these 
weaknesses can be overcome, will never achieve the 
largest measure of success; and even more impossible 
is the loquacious, assertive, quarrelsome, domineering 
superintendent who thinks the department exists to give 
him opportunity to display his talents. 
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(c) He must be a team-worker. Co-operation is the 
very essence of Intermediate work, and the superinten- 
dent of this department must be one who can “play the 
game” with his teachers, his class officers, the general 
officers of the school, the pastor, the church. A narrow, 
prejudiced, one-sided man, who is not loyal to the whole 
church and its program, ought never to be made super- 
intendent of this vitally important department. 

(2) The Superintendent’s Duties. No detailed discus- 
sion of all the superintendent’s duties will be under- 
taken, but a brief statement made suggestive of his chief 
functions as head of the department. To the associate 
superintendent will, of course, be delegated many of the 
duties of the department, and the best superintendent 
is one who trains others to do most of the work. 

(a) Co-operate with general officers. The superin- 
tendent of a department in a modern Sunday school is 
under obligation to keep in close, vital, sympathetic 
touch with all the departments, and with the school and 
church as a whole. He should meet faithfully and regu- 
larly with the officers’ cabinet; he should lead his de- 
partment into active co-operation with the general plans 
of the school; he should confer often with the pastor; 
he should make no plans involving radical changes of 
policy without the approval of the general officers. 

(b) Secure and train teachers and officers. The super- 
intendent is primarily responsible for the quality of 
teaching and administration in his department. This 
is his supreme opportunity and obligation, to gather 
about himself a corps of workers who are consecrated, 
capable, earnest, willing, enthusiastic. Nothing can 
take the place of continuous teacher-training, and if the 
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superintendent is to lead his teachers in this field he 
must do the work himself. He should arrange for regu- 
lar courses in teacher-training classes, and raise the 
standard so high that no teacher who refuses to take 
these courses can long remain on the staff. If a teacher 
cannot attend the classes, let it be remembered that 
every book in the teacher-training course may be taken 
by correspondence* 

(c) Plan activities of the department. Service and 
social activities that succeed are not the result of acci- 
dent. Exceeding care must be taken by the superin- 
tendent and his associates to make the activities pro- 
gram of the department not only attractive but profita- 
ble for spiritual growth and character-building. Con- 
ferences should be frequently held, over which the super- 
intendent will preside, in which the teachers and officers 
will plan for events in which the classes will participate 
and activities in which they will share. 

(d) Build up attendance of the department. The 
superintendent in his zeal for efficiency must never lose 
sight of the unreached boys and girls and of the ab- 
sentees who drop out. A department that is not reach- 
ing approximately 100 per cent of its possibilities in 
attendance is a poor department, no matter what quality 
of work may be done. The superintendent should con- 
fer frequently with teachers and officers, securing and 
distributing lists of names of prospective pupils and ab- 
sentees for visitation, and checking up to see that this 
vitally important work is not neglected. 


*Write to the Educational Department, Baptist Sunday School 
Board, for free literature on teacher-training courses and methods. 
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(e) Keep the department graded and organized. Left 
to itself, any department will soon come to confusion and 
chaos in the matter of grading. The superintendent 
must see to it that the age-basis of grading is carefully 
adhered to, exceptions being made only after careful 
consideration and vote of the teachers. New pupils must 
be assigned in accordance with this basis, and annual 
promotion day regularly observed. Promotion day 
should be made a great occasion in the life of the de- 
partment, and the conditions of promotion with honor 
should be carefully met, else the requirements are mean- 
ingless. More than anyone else, the superintendent is 
responsible for the department reaching and maintain- 
ing the Standard of Excellence. 

(f) Keep uppermost spiritual values. An Intermedi- 
ate department is not a place of entertainment, but of 
soul-winning and spiritual nurture. The superintendent 
must himself have a consuming passion for winning the 
lost to Christ, and he must definitely and persistently 
lead his teachers and officers to share with him in this 
great purpose. Not only should these boys and girls be 
led to accept Christ, but they should also be led to 
church membership, and to participation in the full life 
of the church. The superintendent has a wonderful op- 
portunity for securing the attendance of his department 
at the preaching services. A special place may be re- 
served for the department, where they will sit together. 
Special recognition may be given them, by having them 
lead in the singing of a hymn, or in the reading of the 
Scriptures, or in some service which they may render as 
ushers, collectors of the offering, etc. Notebooks may 
be provided in which pupils will keep outlines of the 
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pastor’s sermons (giving subject, text, main points, best 
illustrations, personal application), special honor being 
given for the best kept and most complete books. 

(g) Plan for the opening and closing programs. De- 
tailed discussion of the program is given in Chapter IX. 
Much depends upon the success of these programs for 
the interest and enthusiasm of the department. If the 
Intermediates meet with the main school they should be 
given responsibility for the opening and closing worship 
at least monthly, and utmost care should be taken to 
make these programs interesting and helpful. 

(h) Conduct the department conference. No depart- 
ment can hope to succeed without regular meetings of 
teachers and officers for conference. The best weekly 
teachers’ meeting is one in which a brief meeting will be 
held of all teachers and officers for matters of common 
interest, after which the workers in each department 
will go to their respective places for department con- 
ference. In any event, a conference of teachers and of- 
ficers of the department should be held monthly. 

The program for the department conference should be 
arranged carefully in advance, and should be constructed 
somewhat as follows: 


(1h) Worship period. A stanza of a familiar hymn, an appropri- 
ate Scripture passage, statement of definite objects of prayer by 
teachers and officers (including particularly unsaved pupils, any 
who are ill, indifferent or troublesome pupils, teachers who are 
needed, the pastor, objects of special interest and concern), 
prayer by several teachers for these particular objcts, with clos- 
ing prayer by superintendent. 

(2h) Analysis of records. Report by secretary-treasurer of de- 
partment, giving averages for week or month, and pointing out 
weak places revealed. Names of new pupils reported, and requests 
received for dropping names of any who can no longer be 
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expected to attend. Brief conference on how to improve the record 
of the department in the light of this report, with particular 
attention to visiting of absentees and prospective members. 

(3h) Teachers’ problems. Are all classes supplied with teachers? 
If not, provision made for securing needed teachers. What spe- 
cial problems have arisen among the teachers that might be dealt 
with in the general conference? What problems would teachers 
hike to arrange to discuss privately with the superintendent? Be 
careful not to consume the time of all the teachers with matters 
that could better be discussed privately. If there are matters 
which should be considered by the teachers as a whole, let them 
be brought up at this time. 

(4h) Improvement of instruction. How may the effectiveness of 
the teaching in the department be improved? Fifteen minutes 
might be given to (1) a demonstration lesson; (2) report from 
teacher on some lesson plan that has been especially fruitful, 
with brief discussion; (3) description by superintendent of visit to 
a class, with helpful suggestions; (4) raising of questions by 
teachers, to be answered in discussion led by superintendent; 
(5) brief talk by teacher or superintendent on some vital prin- 
ciple or method in teaching. 

(5h) Department programs. How may teachers and officers co- 
operate to best advantage in the worship programs of the de- 
partment? The superintendent may secure suggestions as to 
what the program topics should be, and propose certain topics 
for criticism. He will secure consent of teachers to aid in having 
certain classes become responsible for carrying out the programs, 
and meet with them later to go over in detail plans for the 
programs to be given. 

(6h) Special plans and activities. Are there any special plans 
and activities, undertaken by department or individual classes, 
that should be discussed? A brief report by various teachers as 
to their service activities will be helpful. Special days—such as 
Home and Foreign Mission Day, Orphanage Day, State Mission 
Day—should be carefully planned for well in advance. Special 
occasions—such as socials, department banquets, athletic events, 
decision day, department or school picnic—should be announced 
and discussed. 
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(7h) Dismissal. The conference should be so planned as to con- 
sume not more than one hour, and be dismissed promptly. Teach- 
ers may remain for private conference, but the success of the 
meeting will be seriously impaired if it does not begin and close 
promptly on time. 

(i) Promote home co-operation. It cannot be empha- 
sized too much that the success of teachers and officers 
depends largely on the measure of home co-operation 
secured. If parents know little and care less about the 
aims, methods, problems, activities of the department, 
it will be difficult, if not impossible, to maintain regu- 
larity of attendance and cordial response to plans and 
programs on the part of pupils. The superintendent may 
promote home co-operation in the following ways: 

(li) Invite parents to visit the department. It is doubtful if 
large numbers of visitors should ever be present to watch Inter- 
mediates “put on” a program. But on the occasion when a special 
group is to be in charge, the superintendent may quietly call 
up the parents of those to take part, or drop them a note, re- 
questing their presence for the twenty minutes of opening wor- 
ship. It would be better usually for the boys and girls not to 
know of their parents’ coming; and by no means should the par- 
ents be permitted to go into the classrooms to “observe.” In 
the course of a year all the parents could have been invited once, 
and their occasional presence would stimulate powerfully their 
interest in the department. 

(21) Get teachers to visit in the homes. Even more important 
than the parents’ visits to the department are the teachers’ 
visits to the homes. The superintendent should keep a careful 
record of visits made by teachers to the home of pupils, and in 
every possible way seek to have at least two visits per year 
made into every home. He should advise with his teachers about 
these visits, going over the important aims of the visit—to cul- 
tivate more intimate acquaintance with parents, to inform them 
about the work and ideals of the department and school, to put 
in their hands helpful material on the problems of Intermediates, 
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to discuss with them any special difficulties they are confronting 
with their boy or girl, to show appreciation of the good quali- 
ties the pupil is developing, to impress upon them the necessity 
of regular attendance and participation in class and department 
activities, to secure their co-operation in making a one hundred 
per cent record, to enlist them in winning and holding the pupil 
for Christ and the church at this difficult time. Care should 
always be taken not to “tell tales out of school,” nor to speak 
harshly or critically of the pupil, but to put the pupil in the 
best light possible while at the same time frankly seeking help 
at certain points. 

(31) Plan special meetings of parents and teachers. A formal 
“Parent-Teachers’ Council” may be possible, and is a good thing 
if it can be maintained. In most instances better results will be 
secured if the superintendent will plan quarterly or semi- 
annually for a meeting together of parents and teachers, when 
an attractive program will be provided and all parents personally 
invited. 

At these meetings topics of vital interest to both parents and 
teachers should be discussed, interspersed with music, readings, 
refreshment features, and the like. If possible, a well-known 
worker among young people, such as Y.W.C.A. or Y.M.C.A. sec- 
retary, or Boy Scout leader, or public school superintendent, or 
juvenile court judge, or a Christian physician, or social worker, 
or religious leader, should be invited, and given thirty minutes 
to speak on the subject under consideration. Some of the sub- 
jects discussed might well be: “The Aims of Our Department 
and School,” “The Sunday School’s Need of the Home,” “The 
Home’s Need of the Sunday School,” “The Meaning and Value 
of Worship,” “The Function of Religion in Character Building,” 
“How the Sunday School and Home May Work Together in 
Solving Common Problems,” “The Intermediates’ Need of a 
Friend,” “Meeting the Social Needs of Our Big Boys and Girls,” 
“How to Deal with Disobedience,’ “Making Bible Study In- 
teresting for Intermediates,” “How to Understand Adolescents,” 
“Winning Our Children to Christ.” After the address, opportu- 
nity should be given for round-table discussion, and for asking 
and answering questions. A half-dozen parents might be called 
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on to state briefly, “How We Try to Co-operate with the De- 
partment,” and two or three teachers might respond with, “What 
We Are Trying to Do for Your Boys and Girls.” A social period 
should follow the formal program, when parents and teachers 
will get better acquainted as they partake of refreshments and 
play games together. 

The “Father and Son” idea, so successfully employed in 
Y.M.C.A. work, may easily be adapted to include the mothers 
and daughters, or separate occasions may be planned, when 
parents and children will sit together at a banquet provided by 
the department. Following the meal speeches, toasts, special 
music, “stunts,” may be given, thus creating an atmosphere of 
interest and sympathy on the part of parents, and gaining their 
aid in the work and plans of the department and school. 

(4i) Utilize Intermediates in main school and church. “Out of 
sight is out of mind” applies to a department as well as to an 
individual. It is the business of the superintendent to see that 
the Intermediates are not forgotten, and that they do not become 
self-sufficient and isolated. Occasionally the Intermediates 
should be called upon to take part in a special program before 
the main school, or in the Adult Department. They can likewise 
come as a body into the preaching service, and the pastor may 
call attention to their good work, perhaps giving them special 
part in his worship program. Their service activities should re- 
ceive recognition, and an occasional exhibit made of their hand- 
work. 

(51) Write letters to parents. Most parents would co-operate 
more readily if they knew what to do. The superintendent 
might write a series of brief notes, each emphasizing one point 
on the six point record system, which pupils would copy, and 
which would then be mailed to parents—possibly every other 
week during the first quarter of the Sunday-school year. It is 
amazing how much more interest both pupils and parents will 
take in meeting the requirements of this record system after it 
has been explained thus in a series of brief, cordial letters. 

The foundation will in this way be laid for the successful use 
of the monthly report cards giving a summary of the pupil’s 
record, to be signed and returned to the secretary. Parents 
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have learned to take this intelligent interest in the public school 
and its work; why could they not be induced to do it for the 
Sunday school? 

(j) Co-operate in Promotion of Daily Vacation Buble 
School. One of the most serious hindrances to an ade- 
quate program of Christian education through the Sun- 
day school has been the lack of time. No instruction, 
however efficient, can accomplish the highest purposes 
where teachers are under the handicap of meeting their 
classes only once a week. Week-day meetings of the 
classes are urged, but in some instances this is difficult, 
if not impracticable. The need for more time, and for 
consecutive daily periods of instruction, has grown im- 
perative. 

Out of this need has come the Daily Vacation Bible 
School. This type of school has developed distinctive 
plans and programs which are thoroughly educational, 
and yet which capitalize the play instinct and the vaca- 
tion spirit of children and young people. For a period 
of four weeks or more the daily sessions of the vacation 
school are held, with attractive features which appeal 
powerfully to boys and girls, and with a curriculum 
that makes possible as much instruction in four weeks 
as the average Sunday-school pupil would receive during 
the entire year. 

It is the business of the superintendent to inform 
himself fully about the work of the Daily Vacation Bible 
School; to encourage and promote such a school in his 
church or community; to render all possible assistance 
in organizing and conducting the school; to enlist his 
teachers and officers in the enterprise; to help canvass 
for Intermediate pupils; and in every way to interest 
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himself in the inauguration and successful promotion of 
the undertaking. Write to the Daily Vacation Bible 
School Department, Baptist Sunday School Board, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, for information and literature. 

2. The Associate Superintendent. In a small school, 
or where the Intermediates meet with the main school, 
the associate superintendent may be one of the best 
qualified teachers, who will serve in the superintendent’s 
unavoidable absence. In a large school, particularly 
where the Intermediates have separate assembly, the as- 
sociate superintendent should be selected with care and 
made the team-mate of the superintendent, and not 
merely a figurehead. He will share responsibility with 
the superintendent for all the work outlined above, an 
agreement being reached between the two as to which 
features each shall be especially charged with. The as- 
sociate superintendent should co-operate with all the 
class officers and the secretary of the department in the 
enlargement of the department. In some schools the 
associate superintendent is termed the “enlargement 
superintendent,” and is especially charged with the work 
of securing new members and visiting absentees. 

3. The Secretary-Treasurer. ‘This officer should be an 
adult who is interested in making a better and more ef- 
ficient department. The secretary who keeps correct 
records, calls the attention of the department to its good 
marks and warns it concerning those wherein it falls 
short, can do more than any other one person, except 
the superintendent, to build up that department. While 
we should be untiring in our efforts to get new pupils, 
yet numbers alone do not mean efficiency. The pulse 
of the department is shown by its records. Nothing tells 
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in more emphatic language what the department is doing 
than its records. 

(1) The Six Point Record System. The six require- 
ments on which the pupils are asked to qualify each 
Sunday, and the value of each point, are as follows: 
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The department secretary should be on hand early, 
and immediately upon his arrival should call at the desk 
of the general secretary for his department supplies. He 
should see that the department officers make their re- 
ports as soon as they arrive and should transfer this to 
the department officers’ card. 

(2) Classifying New Pupils. A pupil may join the 
Sunday school the first Sunday he attends. The depart- 
ment superintendent should meet each new pupil and 
conduct him to the department secretary’s desk, where 
he should fill out a classification slip in duplicate (car- 
bons should be furnished for this purpose). Every blank 
on the classification slip must be filled out or the in- 
formation will be incomplete. When this is done the 
secretary should keep the original slip, which should be 
given to the general secretary, who should transfer the 
information from the classification slip to the pupil’s 
enrollment card, during the following week. The pupil 
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should deliver the duplicate slip to the teacher in whose 
class he is assigned. 

(3) Making Class Reports. As the classes assemble 
each class secretary should pass by the department sec- 
retary’s desk and get a sufficient supply of individual 
report envelopes and sharpened pencils for the class. 

The first five minutes of the class period should be 
spent in securing reports. Each member of the class, 
including the teacher, should fill out a report envelope 
at once and return to the class secretary, who will 
transfer the record of each member from the individual 
report envelope to the class card and tctal the results 
at the bottom of the card. 

If there are new pupils present who have not been 
classified, they should be sent to the department secre- 
tary for this purpose. Class secretaries or teachers 
should not write the names of new pupils on the class 
cards; this should be done by the general secretary dur- 
ing the week. A new pupil should not be graded on the 
Six Point Record System on the day he joins the Sunday 
school, but on the first Sunday he attends after having 
joined. 

Names of pupils should not be scratched off the class 
card. If pupils are dropped, the general secretary should 
be notified and the reason for dropping the pupil written 
opposite his name. 

As soon as the report is made, the class secretary 
should place the class cards and the offering just outside 
the classroom so that the department secretary may get 
it without disturbing the class. 

The individual envelopes may be given the teacher so 
that he may transfer the pupils’ records to his book. 
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Or, if it is the policy of the school to pass these envelopes 
on to the general secretary, they may be placed with the 
class card and offering just outside the classroom. If 
this is done, it will be necessary for an assistant secre- 
tary to transfer the pupils’ records to the teacher’s book. 
This may be done either in class or at the department 
secretary’s desk. 

(4) Teacher’s Class Book. This is the property of 
the teacher. It should contain the permanent record of 
the class together with any comments or information the 
teacher may like to record. It is well to pass this book 
on to the next teacher when the class is promoted. (Use 
Teacher’s Class Book No. 5.) 

(5) Department Secretary’s Report. As the class re- 
ports are received by the department secretary, he should 
transfer the totals given on the class cards to his report 
card, using form 40 or 45, according to the size of the 
department. His report should include all the totals 
from the officers’ card as well as those from the class 
cards. 

The department secretary’s report should serve two 
purposes. First, the report made on the report cards is 
for the purpose of filing for future reference; second, 
the same report should be made on a blackboard for the 
purpose of giving publicity to the report of the depart- 
ment every Sunday morning. 

4. The Chorister. The chorister should be one who 
has the art of getting others to sing. Good music is es- 
sential to good programs. He should teach Interme- 
diates to appreciate good music, to pay attention to the 
thought, and to sing with feeling. He should also teach 
them new songs and choruses. Boys and girls like to 
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sing when rightly encouraged. Their talents should be 
discovered and developed. Solos, duets, choruses, and 
orchestras help to create interest in the department. 
There should be the spirit of reverence throughout the 
entire program. 

The chorister should be in the department at least 
fifteen minutes before time to begin. He should see 
that everything is in readiness for the song service— 
that the song books are passed out, that all music is on 
hand, and that the instruments for the orchestra (if 
there is one) are all in tune. He should always co- 
operate with the superintendent in arranging suitable 
music for the programs. 

5. The Pianist. The pianist should be a good musi- 
cian. She should be at her place and play quieting 
music a few minutes before time for the opening pro- 
gram. She must be punctual and regular in attendance. 

6. The Librarian. This office may be held by one of 
the associate teachers. This officer should have the care 
of all the department books and literature not kept in 
the office of the general secretary. It is his duty to see 
that all song books and Bibles, belonging to the depart- 
ment, are gathered up every Sunday after Sunday school 
and placed in order in the department library. 

The librarian should promote reading of helpful books 
by parents of pupils. Lists of such books might be 
mailed to parents, or a circulating library inaugurated. 
The reading of one good book that has helped to a 
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better understanding of boys and girls may save a home 
from tragedy.* 


SUGGESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION AND INVESTIGATION 


1. Why is the age-basis best in Sunday-school grading? When, 
if ever, should exceptions be made? What is the danger of 
making exceptions? Are the ages thirteen to sixteen too widely 
separated? What development in leadership is provided through 
the four-year basis of grading for Juniors and Intermediates? 
In a large school would a department for each age, or for thir- 
teen and fourteen, and fifteen and sixteen, be practicable? 
Would it be better to have a separate department for boys and 
for girls? 

2. What are some of the chief difficulties in the way of a 
complete organized department for Intermediates? What are 
the oustanding advantages of such organization? How may the 
difficulties be overcome? 

38. Make a careful survey of the facilities now provided for 
the Intermediates in your school. How do they compare with 
other departments or classes? What improvements could be 
made? How would you go about securing adequate quarters for 
both the present and the future for the Intermediates in a new 
building project? What would constitute ideal equipment in a 
new building? What can be done to better conditions in an old 
building? 

4. Make a list of the essential qualifications of a good Inter- 
mediate department superintendent. How nearly does the super- 
intendent whom you know best meet these requirements? How 
could his qualifications be improved? List in the order of their 
importance the duties of the superintendent as suggested on page 
121. Which of these needs greatest emphasis in the case of the 
superintendent whom you have in mind? 


*Write to the Intermediate Department, Baptist Sunday 
School Board, for free leaflet on “Books for Workers with Inter- 


mediates.” 
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5. Ought an Intermediate pupil to act as secretary-treasurer 
of the department? Why or why not? What record system is 
now being used in your department or class? What are its 
weaknesses? At what points would the Six Point Record System 
be an improvement? What would you consider the weak and 
strong points of this system in actual use in your school? How 
would you proceed to get it installed? Would it work for a single 
class? For a single department? How ought the records to be 
made on Sunday morning? What use should be made of the 
results? 

6. Take an inventory of the song books used in your school or 
department. Are there enough? Are they in reasonably good 
condition? List the dozen songs that are sung most often. 
Why are these chosen? Are they worshipful, with reverent senti- 
ment set to good music, or do they impress you as being cheap 
poetry set to catchy tunes? How could the music of the school 
or department be improved? 

7. Has the department or school a library? Make a list of 
the books that might appeal to young people. Is the library 
used by the Intermediates? Is it out of date? Would a shelf of 
a dozen or two live, readable books of missionary adventure and 
biography, of helps to Bible study, of discussion of modern 
problems, of high-grade fiction and history, be feasible? How 
get these books circulated and returned promptly? Make a 
list of the books you think ought to go on such a shelf. 

8. Study with care the Standard of Excellence for the Inter- 
mediate Department. What do you consider the most valuable 
items in the Standard? Which are the most difficult to attain in 
your school? What do you think would be some of the results 
of earnestly and intelligently seeking to attain the Standard? 
What steps would you take, and in what order, to get the Stand- 
ard adopted and ultimately attained by your Intermediates? 


CuaptTer NINE 
PRINCIPLES OF PROGRAM BUILDING 


The department program is not incidental—a device 
for consuming time while pupils are arriving, or for 
keeping pupils busy until time for the lesson period, or 
for stimulating an otherwise lagging attention. The de- 
partment program has as distinct value as the teaching 
period, and should receive equally careful attention. 
Many departments are fatally weak at this point, the 
programs being monotonous, spiritless, mechanical, ar- 
tificial, unattractive. 

The superintendent must recognize the serious place 
and importance of the opening and closing programs of 
the department, and must give his most thoughtful and 
prayerful attention to this feature of the work. He 
must be willing to give time to it, both in the study of 
materials for the programs and of the interests and 
needs of the pupils. 

Few superintendents have grasped the underlying 
principles which govern in the construction and presenta- 
tion of Intermediate programs. ‘They seek for ready- 
made plans which call for the reciting of “pieces” and 
for the staging of ideas of others, and depend too little 
on the natural, free, interested responses of the boys and 
girls themselves. The result, even when the “perform- 


ance” is pretty well done, is nearly always a service made 
[1387] 
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wooden and powerless because of its lack of spontaneity. 
We need to study afresh the meaning, value, and tech- 
nique of programs of worship for the assembled depart- 
ment. 

. The Purpose of the Program. We shall not make our 
programs count for the most until we conceive clearly 
their main purpose, about which may then be clustered 
subsidiary purposes. Let us see what the purpose of the 
opening and closing service is not, and then state, if pos- 
sible, the central aim: 

1. It is not to put on “religious exercises.” All too 
often the program consists of a song, a prayer, another 
song, announcements, and the dismissal of the pupils to 
their classes. Upon their return they sing again, listen 
to reports and announcements, appended to which is 
sometimes a “talk,” after which they are dismissed. A 
department which has no better program than this has 
little excuse for separate existence. 

2. It 1s not to present “stunts” or “entertainments.” 
The department programs should be entertaining in the 
sense of being bright and interesting, but entertainment 
should not be the chief thought. It is exceedingly dif- 
ficult to prepare, Sunday after Sunday, brief, catchy, 
clever, witty programs that will maintain a high level 
of entertaining quality, even if desirable. The superin- 
tendent is liable to waste many precious hours who con- 
ceives of his programs as entertainment features between 
which the teachers sandwich the lessons. 

3. It 1s not for instruction. To be sure, the element of 
instruction enters in, but it is a mistake to preview or 
review the lesson from the platform. With the Graded 
Lessons this is, of course, impossible. and where the 
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Uniform Series is used it is undesirable. It takes away 
‘the freshness of anticipation, or covers ground already 
familiar, and so fails of any valuable purpose. “Talks” 
of a general nature, or pointless discussion, are always 
out of order. Let the teaching period be kept sacred for 
instruction. 

4. It 1s not for “boosting.” The program period is not 
the time to infuse “pep” into the pupils, to run contests, 
to indulge in hand clapping and cheering, to initiate 
schemes for “boosting” the school. The special week-day 
class and department meetings may be used for this pur- 
pose, and only those announcements which are neces- 
sary should be made, preferably in writing on the black- 
board or in a printed bulletin, and always with dignity 
and reverence. 

If we are agreed on these negative statements, let us in- 
quire as to the positive purposes of the program. 

1. The program ts primarily for worship. We worship 
when we come into the presence of God and bring to him 
our praise, our thanksgiving, our needs, our purposes, our 
difficulties, our problems, our desires. A program is at its 
best when it centers thought upon that which is most 
worthwhile, and brings to an evaluation of values in the 
light of God’s will. When we face our deepest concerns 
and then find help from God and his Word, from prayer 
and fellowship, from praise and thanksgiving, from dis- 
cussion and meditation, we are worshiping in the truest 
sense of the word. 

2. It should provide for both impression and expres- 
ston. We do not know what is best for us, and even 
when we know the pull of the world is strong against 
us. We need to have great ideals and aspirations set 
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before us, to have impressions made that will strengthen 
our best impulses and set up new currents of holy de- 
sires. These right attitudes which have been stimulated 
by impression—impression made doubly effective be- 
cause of sacred associations and the presence of others 
who share our feelings—must be strengthened and made 
permanent through expression. To have some one do all 
our praying, our singing, our Scripture quoting, our stat- 
ing of truths and opinions, our choosing of alternatives, 
would no more bring spiritual strength than would eat- 
ing and exercising by proxy bring physical strength. The 
program, to accomplish its purpose, must provide for 
effective impression and intelligent expression. 

3. It should secure concentration of attention. Pupils 
come into the church house with matters of worship and 
Bible study in the fringe of consciousness, and a great 
variety of personal interests at the center. Sometimes 
these interests are trivial, nearly always they distract 
from attention to the consideration of spiritual things. 
Somehow religious interests must be brought to the focus, 
and irrelevant matters thrust into the fringe. The suc- 
cess of the program and of the teaching period which 
follows depends largely upon this being done. The pro- 
gram should be so constructed as to bring spiritual in- 
terests, or personal interests viewed in their spiritual 
relationships, to the focus of attention. 

Principles of Program Building. Having in mind these 
fundamental purposes of the program, we may now state 
the underlying principles which govern in successful 
program making for Intermediates. 

1. Discover and state a vital interest. In Chapter 
III four main, trunk-line divisions were suggested, along 
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which the chief interests of adolescents may be located— 
(1) ideals and standards, (2) personal conduct prob- 
lems, (3) social problems, (4) religious problems. Prac- 
tically all normal boys and girls are interested in such 
questions as: (1) What is the true standard of success? 
What are the principles of success? What constitute 
“right and wrong’? Where can we get a sufficient and 
authoritative statement of right ideals? In what sort 
of work shall I invest my life? How summarize the 
essentials in the ideals of Jesus? (2) When in doubt 
about what to do, how decide? What is the meaning 
of “habit,” and how are habits formed and broken? 
What is the harm in profanity, gambling, lying, danving, 
etc.? How have a good time without doing wrong? (3) 
To what extent should a Christian conform to established 
custom? What is the difference between fun and rude- 
ness? What are “good manners”? How choose friends? 
How be attractive and friendly without compromising 
principle? (4) What is the real value of Bible study? 
What are the most important things to know about the 
Bible? What is the best method of Bible study? Why 
join a church? How do we know that Christianity is 
true? What are the peculiar beliefs of Baptists, and 
why do we hold to them? What does it mean to be a 
Christian? What is the value of religion for every-day 
living? Why missions and missionaries? What are our 
mission fields, at home and abroad? Why give, and in 
what proportion? What forms of Christian service 
may a young Christian render? These questions are 
merely suggestive, and by no means exhaust the list of 
vital interests which should be taken into account in 
planning the program. Make a list of what seem to you 
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to be the most valuable questions, and submit copies to 
teachers and pupils with the request that they select the 
thirteen most appealing, and hand in the list in the order 
of their choice. Then plan a quarter’s programs to in- 
clude the topics which appear oftenest in the list. This 
process may be repeated again and again, thus provid- 
ing an inexhaustible supply of program topics. 

2. Locate material which will throw light on the ques- 
tion raised. The best source of such material is the 
Bible. There is no problem of human life and need on 
which it does not throw light, and in this light every 
difficulty and perplexity may be cleared up. Familiarity 
with the Bible as a whole, and a good concordance, will 
enable the superintendent to locate readily what God has 
to say on these fundamental matters. In addition to the 
Bible, there are to be found light and help from the great 
hymns, from art and literature, from history and biogra- 
phy, from science and nature, from personal experience 
and observation. The superintendent should have a note- 
book in which will be placed clippings, quotations, pic- 
tures, suggestions, that bear upon the four main heads 
as given above. A good program is not made over night, 
but must grow, sometimes months being required to per- 
fect it. 

3. Place definite responsibility on carefully selected 
groups. Topic and materials having been determined 
upon, responsibility for preparing and rendering the pro- 
gram must be placed upon certain classes and teachers, or 
upon a given class, or group. This must be done at 
least a week in advance, and frequently more time will 
be required. Those to take part on the program should 
understand explicity what is expected, and given time 
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limits within which they will be strictly held. It is 
usually better to have those to be on the program re- 
main for a few minutes after the dismissal of the de- 
partment, and so far as possible determine among them- 
selves who shall take the various parts. One member 
might state the topic, or write it attractively on the 
blackboard. Another could suggest a song or songs that 
would be appropriate. Several others could read Scrip- 
tures that bear directly on the question. Two or three 
might express in a few sentences what they think about 
it. Some one else might tell a short story, or recite a 
brief poem, or give an illustration from reading or ob- 
servation. The teacher, or some more mature member 
of the class, or the pastor or superintendent, might then 
summarize the conclusion. The closing prayer might be 
by a pupil or teacher, or it might be a composite prayer 
composed by the members of the group and read reverent- 
ly in concert. If this appears too elaborate the program 
may be greatly simplified by having fewer members 
take part; or if it seems a bit too formal, extempora- 
neous expressions as to opinions and convictions may be 
called for. Argument and debate are of necessity taboo, 
and great care should be taken to make the program 
brief, so as not to run over into the teaching or preach- 
Ing service. 

4. Keep uppermost the spirit of worship. Impress 
teachers and pupils constantly with the primary purpose 
of the program—that it is to bring into the presence of 
God our needs, problems, desires, aspirations, that he 
might give light through his Word, through communion 
with him and fellowship with one another, through medi- 
tation upon and expression of great truths, to the end 
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that Christ may more fully possess our lives and the 
Holy Spirit may more completely direct them. This 
does not mean that the service will be doleful or sancti- 
monious, but that quiet will replace noisy gusto, and 
order and reverence will prevail instead of confusion. It 
may be at first difficult to secure this atmosphere and 
response, but earnest conference with teachers and the 
more spiritually-minded pupils will, if such programs 
are rendered well, unfailingly bring it about. 

The Department Schedule. Some schools give the 
full hour and a half to the departments for their work, 
no general assembly being held, but the pupils from all 
departments re-assembling at the close in the preaching 
auditorium for the service of worship. Other schools 
have the departments meet in their assembly rooms, and 
return to the main auditorium for a closing period of 
announcements and reports prior to the preaching ser- 
vice. Still other schools allot only one hour to the de- 
partments, or classes, it being necessary for all to meet 
together in both opening and closing periods because of 
lack of separate department assembly rooms. The first 
plan is perhaps the more nearly ideal, where building 
facilities permit. The superintendent will, of course, plan 
his schedule in accordance with the possibilities and 
necessities of the case, undertaking in every instance to 
give not less than full thirty minutes for the class 
session, and forty minutes if at all possible. 

If the department has a full hour and a quarter for 
its work, the schedule will be somewhat as follows: 

1. Program of worship, twenty minutes. 

2. Class session, forty minutes. 


(a) Class business and records, ten minutes. 
(b) Lesson period, thirty minutes. 
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3. Return to assembly, five minutes. 
4. Closing service, ten minutes. 
If the department has only an hour, the schedule will be 
changed thus: 
1. Program of worship, fifteen minutes. 
2. Class session, thirty-five minutes. 
(a) Class business and records, five minutes. 
(b) Lesson period, thirty minutes. 
3. Return to assembly, three minutes. 
4. Closing service, seven minutes. 
It is easy to see that the hour schedule is too crowded. 


The difference between success and failure in depart- 
mental work often lies in this extra fifteen minutes, 
which should be secured, and if possible extended, by all 
means. If the Intermediates must meet with the main 
school, they may be given a regular Sunday each month, 
or oftener, on which they will be responsible for the 
program of worship, which, with modifications, may be 
rendered by them much as if they were in their own 
quarters. 


SucGESTED ProGRAM PLANS 


I. An “IDEALS AND STANDARDS” PROGRAM 


1. Topic: THE TRUE STANDARD OF SUCCESS (written 
atractively on blackboard or large sheet of cardboard, and dis- 
played so that all may see it.) 

2. Introduction. Pianist plays softly, “Take My Life and Let 
It Be,” until perfect quiet is secured. 

Superintendent: We are going to begin our worship this morn- 
ing by singing Frances Havergal’s beautiful consecration hymn, 
which expresses the deep desire of a Christian heart for com- 
plete devotion to Christ. Eight objects of consecration are ex- 
pressed, and eight of our girls (calling names or indicating them 
as a group) will come forward and represent each of these objects 
by reading the phrase which expresses it, and then lead us while 
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we reverently sing together. (Each of the eight girls will read 
in turn one phase of the song, emphasizing the word “my.”) 

3. Discussion (consisting of brief statements by superintendent, 
followed by a half-dozen pupils who have been assigned this part 
in advance). 

Superintendent: Everybody wants to be a success; nobody 
wants to be a failure. Some of us may gloriously succeed, while 
others may pitiably fail. What is success? What does it mean 
truly to succeed? How may we so live our lives as to guarantee 
them against failure? Notice that there are at least two stand- 
ards of success. I want the pupils whom I asked to be thinking 
about this last Sunday to help me make a list on one side of 
the blackboard of the things that constitute success from the 
world’s standpoint, and on the other side the things that con- 
stitute success from Christ’s standpoint: 


THE WORLD’S STANDARD CHRIST’S STANDARD 


Money Service 
Pleasure Purity 

Fame Ability 
Power Self-control 
Ease Unselfishness 
Comfort Loyalty 
Luxury Character 


(These, of course, will not be the exact responses, but they will 
be after this fashion, and should be evaluated by the superin- 
tendent’ before writing them down.) 

Superintendent: Now let us listen to some words of Scripture 
which throw light on the problem. (Pupils arise and read clearly 
and distinctly the Scriptures as called for.) 

First Pupil: Matthew 18: 1-4: In that hour came the disci- 
ples unto Jesus, saying, Who then is greatest in the kingdom of 
heaven? And he called to him a little child, and set him in the 
midst of them, and said, Verily I say unto you, Except ye turn, 
and become as little children, ye shall in no wise enter into the 
kingdom of heaven. 
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Second Pupil: Matthew 20: 28: Even as the Son of man 
came not to be ministered unto, but to minister, and to give his 
life a ransom for many. 

Tnird Pupil: Matthew 16: 24, 25: Then said Jesus unto his 
disciples, If any man would come after me, let him deny himself, 
and take up his cross, and follow me. For whosoever would save 
his life shall lose it: and whosoever shall lose his life for my 
sake shall find it. 

Fourth Pupil: Matthew 23: 11, 12: But he that is greatest 
among you shall be your servant. And whosoever shall exalt 
himself shall be humbled; and whosoever shall humble himself 
shall be exalted. 

Fifth Pupil: Philippians 2: 5-11: Have this mind in you, 
which was also in Christ Jesus: who, existing in the form of God, 
counted not the being on an equality with God a thing to be 
grasped, but emptied himself, taking the form of a servant, 
being made in the likeness of men; and being found in fashion 
as a man, he humbled himself, becoming obedient even unto 
death, vea, the death of the cross. Wherefore also God highly ex- 
alted him, and gave unto him the name which is above every 
name; that in the name of Jesus every knee should bow, of 
things in heaven and things on earth and things under the earth, 
and that every tongue should confess that Jesus Christ is Lord. 
to the glory of God the Father. 

Sixth Pupil: “The Law of Greatness’: 


“The law of a king is service, and the kingliest serve the most, 
Then, ye who are sons of promise and would royal lineage boast, 
Get under the common burden. Go, brother the brotherless sons, 
And win the royal guerdon, the thanks of comforted ones.” 


Superintendent: How then may we lay, deep and strong, en- 
during foundations of success? (Secure responses from pupils at 
large, calling on them by name or waiting for them to volun- 
teer.) Yes, by giving instead of getting; by serving instead of 
being served; by living clean lives that will build strong char- 
acter; by humility instead of pride; by industry instead of idle- 
ness; by developing our talents and increasing our abilities. 
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4. Conclusion. (This will be in the form of a summary state- 
ment, carefully prepared, or quoted from some appropriate source, 
given by a teacher or by a pupil who reads well.) 

Summary: Ambition—the desire to achieve, to be pre-eminent, 
to make one’s life count for the most—is not wrong in itself. It 
is the wrong motive back of the ambition that makes it sinful. 
The ambition to be great for one’s own sake, or for sake of 
praise, pleasure, ease, power—that is sinful, and always results in 
bitterness and discontent. The ambition to be great in service, 
for the sake of God’s kingdom and the welfare of others—that is 
right and commendable, and results in nobility of character, joy 
and satisfaction. This is what Jesus desired to teach his disciples, 
as he gathered them about him and explained the difference be- 
tween them and the Gentiles who seek to lord it over one another. 
Let us repeat together Mark 10: 43,44: “Whosoever would become 
great among you, shall be your minister; and whosoever would 
be first among you shall be servant of all.” Let us make that our 
ambition—to be great in unselfish ministry to others! In so doing 
we will be following in the footsteps of the Son of man, who 
“came not to be ministered unto, but to minister, and to give his 
life a ransom for many.” 

Prayer (by some one previously appointed, or read in concert 
by a class who have prepared it together) : 

“Our Father, we thank thee for the desire thou hast implanted 
in us to be great, to make the most of our lives. We are some- 
times confused by the false standards of the world, and we come 
to thee through Jesus to find what is thy standard of true great- 
ness. Help us to accept the standard of Jesus, and make it our 
own. May we seek first the kingdom of God and his righteous- 
ness, knowing that all needful things will then be added unto 
us. In Jesus’ name. Amen.” 

Soft music is played while classes go quietly to their places. 

If the closing service after the lesson period is held in 
the department, the classes will return on signal and be 
seated. It is usually inadvisable to attempt a second 
program, but better to devote the time to necessary an- 


nouncements, reports, suggestions for the good of the 
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department, assignment of responsibility for service 
activities and for the next program, reminder as to 
preaching attendance and B.Y.P.U. program, etc. A 
favorite verse of Scripture may be repeated in concert 
as a benediction, and after a brief word of closing prayer 
by teacher or superintendent or pupil, all should go 
quietly into the preaching service. 


II. A “Personat Conpuct ProspLueM” PRoGRAM 


1. Topic: “WHAT IS THE HARM IN PROFANITY?” 
(Written on blackboard, with outline of program underneath.) 

2. Introduction. (Pianist plays softly, “Take Time to Be Holy,” 
until all are seated and quiet prevails.) 

Superintendent: The message of the opening hymn for our 
worship this morning is one that we all should heed. It is “Take 


Time to Be Holy,” No. ...., in our hymn book. I am going to 
BOK. eee aisiereiie ses ovae: 6 Class to stand and read in concert the first 
SAM Zbcptene icieiscrs Gine ders e's Class will then stand and read the sec- 
ONG Garr cttase tin shne soe woven teretees Classi thesthird san dics. crassiveiien coe 


Class the fourth. Now let us all stand and join in reverently 
singing this beautiful hymn. 

3. Discussion (Expression from pupils to whom questions have 
been given in advance with request that they be prepared to 
make sentence answers). 

Superintendent: I suppose all of us have at some time been 
compelled to listen to profane language. The use of profanity is 
an easy habit to acquire, and a great many people are guilty 
of it. Have you ever stopped to inquire what profanity is, and 
why it is a sin? I am going to ask some questions about the 
subject and call on some of you to answer: 

(1) What definition does the dictionary give of the word 
“profane” and “profanity”? (Have pupil read dictionary defini- 
tion and comment on several phases.) 

(2) Why do people use profanity? (Usually to express strong 
feeling or to make their statements more emphatic or to show 
their disrespect for sacred things.) 
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(3) What class of people most commonly use profanity? 
(Criminals, toughs, the vulgar-minded, the coarse and illiterate, 
the uncultured and unintelligent.) 

(4) Of what is profanity usually the sign? (Of lack of respect 
for holy things, of inability to use good language to make oneself 
emphatic, of low and vulgar ideals, of lack of pride and self- 
respect.) 

(5) How do we fall into the habit of using profane language? 
(By listening to those who use it, by beginning with “by-words” 
that are close to the border-line, by wanting to be “smart,” by 
losing control of our feelings.) 

(6) What does the profane person get out of his profanity? 
(Absolutely nothing good; the thief may get what he steals, the 
liar may escape punishment, the gambler may win money, but 
the profane person gets absolutly nothing except loss of self- 
respect and the contempt of right-thinking people.) 

(7) How keep from forming this vulgar, useless habit? (By 
avoiding the use of near-profanity, by refusing to associate with 
profane people, by thinking clean thoughts, and exercising self- 
control.) 

Superintendent: God’s Word is very clear and strong in con- 
demnation of this sin. Let us listen to some passages of Scrip- 
ture: 

First Pupil: Exodus 20: 7: Thou shalt not take the name of 
Jehovah thy God in vain; for Jehovah will not hold him guilt- 
less that taketh his name in vain. 

Second Pupil: Leviticus 24: 15, 16a: And thou shalt speak 
unto the children of Israel, saying, Whosoever curseth his God 
shall bear his sin. And he that blasphemeth the name of Je- 
hovah, he shall surely be put to death. 

Third Pupil: Matthew 12: 31: Therefore I say unto you, 
Every sin and blasphemy shall be forgiven unto men; but the 
blasphemy against the Spirit shall not be forgiven. 

Fourth Pupil: Mathew 5: 34-87: But I say unto you, Swear 
not at all; neither by the heaven, for it is the throne of God; nor 
by the earth, for it is the footstool of his feet; nor by Jerusalem, 
for it is the city of the great King. Neither shalt thou swear by 
thy head, for thou canst not make one hair white or black. But 
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let your speech be, Yea, yea; Nay, nay: and whatsoever is more 
than these is of the evil one. 

Fifth Pupil: James 5: 12: But above all things, my brethren, 
swear not, neither by the heaven, nor by the earth, nor by any 
other oath: but let your yea be yea, and your nay, nay; that 
ye fall not under judgment. 

4. Conclusion. (Summary by teacher or pupil): 

“Profanity is a senseless, useless, coarse, vulgar habit. It is 
insulting to God and offensive to good people. It is a mark of 
inferior intelligence and of poor breeding. We are in danger of 
falling into this foul habit when we use slang and vulgar by- 
words that are often imitation-swearing. The habit may be con- 
tracted, like a contagious disease, by associating with those who 
are addicted to it. Our safety lies in clean thinking and careful 
speech, and in the control of our temper. Let us make the 
words of Psalm 19: 14 our motto and guide: 

“Let the words of my mouth and the meditation of my heart 

Be acceptable in thy sight, 
O Jehovah, my rock, and my redeemer.” 

Prayer (sentence prayer by each of five pupils who have been 
requested in advance to express thus their feeling of need; the 
superintendent furnishing the words if necessary, but seeking 
preferably to have pupils use their own language). 

“Our Father, give us clean hearts and lips.” 

“Our Father, help us to shun all profane and vulgar speech.” 

“Our Father, may we love thee too much to use thy holy name 
lightly and irreverently.” 

“Our Father, may we have the courage to refuse to associate 
with the profane and vulgar.” 

“Our Father, lead us to love that which is high and holy, and 
to hate all that is impure and sinful.” 

While all remain standing, sing one verse of “Yield Not to 
Temptation,” after which classes go quietly to their places. 


III. “A Soctan ProspLtem”’ PRoGRAM 


1. Topic: “TO WHAT EXTENT SHOULD A CHRISTIAN 
CONFORM TO DOUBTFUL CUSTOM?” 
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2. Introduction. After pianist has played softly until complete 
quiet is secured, the superintendent will say, “Let us stand and 
pray together,” and without announcement, will lead in reciting 
the Lord’s Prayer. The pupils having been seated, again without 
announcment, the hymn, “My Jesus, I Love Thee,” will be sung, 
as a solo, or duet, or quartette, or by a class, this having been 
carefully arranged in advance. 

3. Discussion. The superintendent will have conferred briefly 
with a class, or classes, the Sunday previous, and got before them 
the question at issue, on which they will do some thinking and 
be prepared to express themselves when given opportunity. 
Available sources of material will be suggested and, if necessary, 
placed in their hands. 

Superintendent: Did you ever hear the old saying, “When in 
Rome, do as the Romans’? What does this mean? 

What are some of the things that “everybody does” that you 
consider doubtful for Christians to do? Make a list of these on 
the blackboard as given by the pupils; as, 


Dancing. 

Theatre-going. 

Sunday sports and amusements. 

Betting. 

Undue familiarity between boys and girls. 
Misbehavior in public places. 

Ill-mannered conduct at home. 

Disrespect to elders. 

Association with bad companions. 


Superintendent: What does the fact that they are considered 
“doubtful” indicate? (That there must be something wrong 
somewhere, and we had better be cautious about them.) 

Superintendent: Is it wrong for Christians to have a good 
time? (No; Christians ought to have the best time and be the 
happiest of any people in the world.) 

Superintendent: What are some of the tests we may employ 
to determine whether a doubtful practice is right or wrong? I 
have asked members of .............. class to give their answers 
to this question, with reasons from the Bible to support them. 
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First Pupil: I should like to know, not merely what harm 
there is in it, but what good is there. Will it help anybody, or 
make me any better, or accomplish any good purpose? Jesus 
said: “Even so let your light shine before men; that they may 
see your good works, and glorify your Father who is in heaven” 
(Matt. 5: 16). 

Second Pupil: I should like to ask, What will it lead to? 
Does it give promise of leading on to more usefulness and happi- 
ness, or does it tend to cripple usefulness and lead to discontent? 
Jesus said: “I came that they may have life, and may have it 
abundantly” (John 10: 10). 

Third Pugyil: I should like to ask if it would honor my par- 
ents, my church, and my religion, or bring discredit upon them? 
Is it something I would not like for my father and mother, my 
teachers, my pastor, to know I did? The Bible says: “Children, 
obey your parents in the Lord: for this is right. Honor thy 
father and mother (which is the first commandment with prom- 
ise), that it may be well with thee, and thou mayest live long 
on the earth” (Eph. 6: 1-3). 

Fourth Pupil: I should like to know what influence it had on 
others. Even if it didn’t hurt me, if it caused others to stumble 
I ought to avoid it. Paul said: “Wherefore, if meat causeth my 
brother to stumble, I will eat no flesh for evermore, that I 
cause not my brother to stumble” (1 Corinthians 8: 13). 

Fifth Pupil: I should like to submit these doubtful matters 
to this test: What would Jesus say? Can I go to him in prayer 
about it, and then feel that I have his approval if I go on? Or 
is it something I know in my heart he could not smile upon, and 
therefore I refuse to take it to him? It seems to me that this 
would settle it quickly and satisfactorily for one who really calls 
him Lord and Master. Jesus said, you know, “Why call me 
Lord, Lord, and do not the things that I say?” And again he 
said, “If you love me you will keep my commandments.” 

Conclusion. (By teacher of class which has given preceding 
part.) 

Summary. What shall we say now? Suppose we look at our 
list of doubtful practices, and apply these five tests: (1) What 
good is there in it? (2) What will it lead to? (3) Will it honor 
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my parents and church? (4) Will it cause others to stumble? 
(5) Will it please Jesus? What is your answer? Are we not 
bound to turn our backs on these compromising things if we 
want to be true, loyal, useful, happy Christians? Let all who 
agree with us stand while we pray together for wisdom to know 
what is right, and moral courage to stand by our convictions. 

Prayer. Sentence prayers by members of class rendering pro- 
gram, with closing prayer by teacher. 

Dismissal. Pupils go quietly to classes while pianist plays 
softly, “More Like the Master.” 


IV. A “Reuicious DirricuLtty” PRoGRAM 


1. Topic: “WHAT IS THE VALUE OF BIBLE STUDY?” 

2. Introduction. (Pianist plays softly, “Break Thou the Bread 
of Life,” until all are seated and there is perfect quiet.) 

Superintendent: One of the great hymns which we all ought 
to know by heart is Mary Lathbury’s “Break Thou the Bread of 
Life.” How many are familiar with it? This is a great hymn 
for at least two reasons: It is true poetry, noble sentiment beau- 
tifully expressed; and every thought in it bears out some truth 
in the Bible. I have asked members of ................ Class 
to read the hymn for us, and after each statement of the song to 
read an appropriate Bible verse. 

First Pupil: 

Break thou the bread of life, Dear Lord, to me, 

As thou didst break the loaves beside the sea. 

And he took the seven loaves and the fishes; and gave 
thanks and brake, and gave to the disciples, and the disciples 
to the multitudes. (Matthew 15: 36.) 

Second Pupil: 

Beyond the sacred page I seek thee, Lord; 

My spirit pants for thee, O living Word. 

As the hart panteth after the water brooks, 

So panteth my soul for thee, O God. (Psalm 42: 1.) 

Third Pupil: 
Bless thou the truth, dear Lord, to me—to me— 
As thou didst bless the bread by Galilee. 
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Jesus therefore took the loaves; and having given thanks, 
he distributed to them that were set down, likewise also of the 
fishes as much as they would. (John 6: 11.) 

Fourth Pupil: 

Then shall all bondage cease, all fetters fall; 

And I shall find my peace, my All in all. 

And ye shall know the truth, and the truth shall make you 
free. (John 8: 32.) 

Fifth Pupil: 

Thou art the bread of life, O Lord, to me, 

Thy holy Word the truth that saveth me. 

Jesus said unto them, I am the bread of life: he that cometh 
to me shall not hunger, and he that believeth on me shall 
never thirst. (John 6: 35.) ; 

Sith Pupil: 

Give me to eat and live with thee above; 

Teach me to love thy truth, for thou art love. 

I am the living bread which came down out of heaven: if 
any man eat of this bread, he shall live for ever: yea, and 
the bread which I will give is my flesh, for the life of the world. 
(John 6: 51.) 

Seventh Pupil: 

O send thy Spirit, Lord, now unto me, 

That he may touch my eyes, and make me see. 

But the Comforter, even the Holy Spirit, whom the Father 
will send in my name, he shall teach you all things, and bring 
to your remembrance all that I said unto you. (John 14: 26.) 
Eighth Pupil: 

Show me the truth concealed within thy Word, 

And in thy book revealed I see the Lord. 

Howbeit when he, the Spirit of truth, is come, he shall guide 
you into all the truth: for he shall not speak from himself; 
but what things soever he shall hear, these shall he speak: 
and he shall declare unto you the things that are to come. 
He shall glorify me: for he shall take of mine, and shall de- 
clare it unto you. (John 16: 13, 14.) 
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Superintendent: Now let us stand and join in the reverent 
singing of this hymn, so full of truth and expressive of our own 
aspiration and need. 

3. Discussion (by the pupils who have been requested to take 
part). 

Superintendent: Why should we study the Bible? Do you 
sometimes ask yourself that question? Do you sometimes feel 
that we make too much of the Bible—that it was written long 
ago, in language often hard to understand, by people long since 
dead, about matters that are no longer important? Do you 
sometimes wonder if the Bible will not some day be given up 
as out-of-date, and something else substituted for it? Or will 
the Bible continue throughout all time to be considered the 
greatest of all books, worthy of reading and study by all men? 
Do you read the Bible from a sense of duty only, or have you 
found it really and truly valuable for your own life? I have 
askedye aii acavisele stitasrn Class (or a selected group of pupils) 
to tell us, in a sentence each, why we ought to read and study 
this Book until we gain a practical mastery of its contents. I 
want them to give reasons that come out of their own experi- 
ences, showing how the study of the Bible has actually been 
a blessing to their hearts and lives. 

Pupils’ response (these responses will be varied and sponta- 
neous, the superintendent having by conference the previous 
Sunday set the pupils thinking and having given them some 
suggestions that will get them started). 

The responses will probably be somewhat as follows: 

“Because it is God’s inspired Word.” 

“Because it reveals God and his will.” 

“Because it tells of Jesus and the way of salvation through 
him.” 

“Because it shows us how to live and how to die.” 

“Because it contains the most interesting history ever written.” 

“Because it makes me realize my need and then shows me 
how to meet that need.” 

“Because it gives me light on the practical problems of life.” 

“Because it teaches me my duty.” 

“Because it gives the standards of right and wrong.” 
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“Because it makes me want to live better.” 

“Because it tells me what I could not learn from any other 
source.” 

Superintendent: Let us listen to what some great men of 
both the past and the present have said about the value of 
Bible study: 

First Pupil: John Quincy Adams, sixth President of the Uni- 
ted States: “The first and almost the only book deserving of 
universal attention is the Bible. I speak as a man of the world 
to men of the world, and I say to you, ‘Search the Scriptures.’ ” 

Second Pupil: Abraham Lincoln, sixteenth President of the 
United States: “I am profitably engaged in reading the Bible. 

In regard to the great Book, I have only to say that it is 
the best book which God has given to men.” 

Third Pupil: Ulysses 8. Grant, eighteenth President of the 
United States: “Hold fast to the Bible as the sheet anchor of 
your liberties; write its precepts on your hearts and practice 
them in your lives.” 

Fourth Pupil: William E. Gladstone, England’s “Grand Old 
Man”: “There is but one question and that is the gospel. It 
can and will correct anything that needs correcting. My only 
hope for the world is in bringing the human mind into contact 
with divine revelation.” 

Fifth Pupil: Woodrow Wilson, twenty-eighth President of 
the United States: “A man has deprived himself of the best 
there is in the world who has deprived himself of this (a 
knowledge of the Bible).” 

Sizth Pupil: William Jennings Bryan, American statesman: 
“For nineteen hundred years the battle between the spiritual and 
the material conception of life has raged around the Bible. 
‘Search the Scriptures’ was the command of Christ, and to the 
Scriptures the Christian world has turned ever since for its 
authority.” 

Seventh Pupil: President Calvin Coolidge: “If American 
democracy is to remain the greatest hope of humanity it must 
continue abundantly in the faith of the Bible.” 

Eighth Pupil: Professor William Lyon Phelps, American edu- 
cator, Yale University: “I thoroughly believe a knowledge of 
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the Bible without a college course is more valuable than a col- 
lege course without the Bible.” 

4. Conclusion (by teacher, or pastor, or pupil): 

It is not accident nor blind tradition that causes us to make 
the Bible our text-book for religious education. It is, in fact, 
the greatest book in the world. A thorough knowledge of the 
Bible is an education in itself, and no man is truly educated who 
does not know this book. We ought to study it by books, by 
topics, by great characters, by fundamental doctrines, by favorite 
stories and verses. We ought to know the titles of its books in 
their order, so as to find our place easily and readily. We ought 
to commit to memory its most precious statements, particularly 
those which reveal the way of eternal life. Best of all, we ought 
to live its teachings. Dr. J. Wilbur Chapman gives this formula 
for mastering the Bible: “Study it through, pray it in, work it 
out, note it down, pass it on.” No time ever spent will be more 
valuable than that given to Bible study. Let us repeat together 
Matthew 24: 35: ‘Heaven and earth shall pass away, but my 
words shall not pass away.” 

Prayer (by teacher, or some one appointed, for greater devotion 
to study of the Bible, more love of its pages, more loyalty to 
its truths). 

Special Song: “Thy Word is a Lamp to My Feet.” 

Dismissal for class period. 

Programs that Lead to Other Programs. It will be 
noted that in the case of each of these programs a num- 
ber of other topics at once suggest themselves which will 
readily yield to the same treatment and furnish a series 
of intensely interesting services on related subjects. It 
will also be noted that the Bible, the hymn book, and 
the Intermediate Graded Teachers’ Books have supplied 

practically all the needed materials. These programs 
are not given to be followed slavishly, but as illustrating 


the principles of program building discussed earlier in 
this chapter. 
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V. ProcRAMs FoR SPECIAL PuRPOSES AND OCCASIONS 


The Need for Variety. Variety is indeed “the spice 
of life.” No uniform method of program-building, how- 
ever successful, can be used Sunday after Sunday with- 
out growing monotonous and palling on the interests of 
Intermediates. The ingenious superintendent will be 
constantly on the lookout for ideas for “surprise pro- 
grams,” programs that are different, programs that will : 
serve a special purpose. 

Interest in special days, such as Christmas, Easter, 
Fourth of July, Labor Day, Thanksgiving, Armistice 
Day, will frequently furnish occasions for programs of 
rich value. The principles already discussed should ap- 
ply in the preparation of these programs—a vital in- 
terest being discovered and stated, and a truly worship- 
ful presentation of great truths and principles provided 
for. A merely entertaining special-day program is of 
doubtful value. 

Programs for special purposes should be prepared oc- 
casionally—in the interest of home and foreign missions, 
benevolences, Christian education, and the like. Here 
simple pageantry, or carefully planned dramatic repre- 
sentation, may be employed successfully. The caution 
should always be borne in mind that these features 
should be made impressive and inspiring to reverence, 
not merely clever and amusing. Sources of material for 
such programs are suggested in the book list at the close 
of this chapter. Music programs are helpful, and can 
be made agencies for deepening the spiritual life of the 
department, as well as training in worship through song, 
if carefully planned. Occasional Bible drills are profit- 
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able, and are keenly enjoyed if pitched on an Inter- 
mediate plane, and not made childish or too difficult. 

The following programs, which have appeared in 
whole or in part in the Intermediate Counselor, are 
helpful and suggestive: 


1. A New Year’s ProGRAM 


Boy enters and sits in a chair at the table near the front of the 
platform and looks despondent. 

Father Time (entering from the left)—‘Well now, boy, why 
so despondent this happy New Year?” 

Boy—“Oh, Father Time, I want to begin the New Year right, 
but I don’t know what I want to be. All I know is that I want 
to be somebody worth while.” 

Father Time—‘That’s fine! You can, too, if you will. It’s up 
to you. You can be just what you want to if you will pay the 
price. God gave us an example in his own Son, Jesus Christ, 
that we should follow him. No one can follow him and not live 
a worthwhile life.” 

Boy—‘That’s just it, Father Time; how am I to know when 
I am following him?” 

Father Time—Tll call some of my helpers and see what they 
have to say.” (Clock strikes one.) 

Heart (enters carrying a large red heart on which is printed: 
“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart.’’)—“No 
one can follow Jesus whose heart is not clean.” 

Boy—‘And how can one get a clean heart?” 

Heart—“The blood of Jesus cleanseth us from all sin. Blessed 
are the pure in heart for they shall see God.” (Turns the heart 
around showing the quotation, “Thy word have I hid in my heart 
that I might not sin against thee.” (Clock strikes two.) 

Mind (enters bearing a placard upon which is printed, “Let 
this mind be in you which was in Christ Jesus”)—‘“If one would 
live a worthwhile life, he must guard his thoughts, ‘Finally, 
brethren, whatsoever things are true, whatsoever things are hon- 
orable, whatsoever things are just, whatsoever things are lovely, 
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whatsoever things are of good report; if there be any virtue, and 
if there be any praise, think on these things.’ As his thoughts 
are so will his actions be and his actions make him what he is.” 
(Steps back as the clock strikes three.) 

Body (enters with a placard upon which is printed, “Know ye 
not that ye are the temple of God, and that the Spirit of God 
dwelleth in you?”—“One cannot be his best without a strong 
body. When you wear out an automobile you can buy another, 
but not so with your body. You will have to continue to live 
in it. Anything which harms the body is sinful.” (Steps back 
as the clock strikes four.) 

Shun Evil (enters with a placard upon which is printed, “Avoid 
the appearance of evil”)—“A Greek legend tells of a certain spot 
in southern Italy where the rocks are very dangerous. Here 
lived the Sirens, beautiful mermaids, who sang such enchanting 
songs that they would entice the sailors to destruction upon the 
rocks. But when the Argonauts went in search of the Golden 
Fleece, they took upon their ship Orpheus, the sweetest singer 
ever heard. So sweetly could he sing that even the lions and 
tigers came crouching at his feet. Hence, when they neared the 
fatal spot and the Sirens came out and sang their sweetest, the 
Argonauts only laughed because they had much sweeter music 
with them. The love of Christ in the heart and the joy of his 
presence will enable you to pass by the most difficult tempta- 
tions. As soon as evil enters your mind, immediately think of 
the best things.” (Steps back as clock strikes five.) 

Do Good (enters bearing a placard upon which is printed, “If 
ye love me, keep my commandments’)—‘“Jesus went about 
doing good and they that follow him must also do good.” 

Boy—‘Father Time, I’m glad you came! In the very begin- 
ning of this New Year, I’m going to take Jesus for my Example. 
I’m going to try to be what he wants me to be.” (All come to 
the front of the platform as the department rises and all sing, 
“T Would Be Like Jesus.” While the music is still being played 
softly a short prayer may be offered and the classes pass quietly 
to their rooms.) 
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2. A Patriotic ProGRAM 


Song—“America, the Beautiful.” 

Prayer. 

Three-minute sketch of the Life of Washington. 

Song—“America.” 

Lincoln, the Patriot’s Attitude toward the Bible. 

Theodore Roosevelt said of Lincoln: “Sad, patient, kindly 
Lincoln, who, after bearing upon his weary shoulders for four 
years a greater burden than that borne by any other man of the 
nineteenth century, laid down his life for the people whom 
loving he had served so well, built up his entire reading upon 
his real study of the Bible. He mastered it absolutely; mas- 
tered it as later he mastered only one or two other books, mas- 
tered it so that he became almost ‘a man of one book,’ who in- 
stinctively put into practice what he had been taught therein.” 

What the Bible Tells Us about Jesus as a Patriot—(By four 
pupils). 

(1) He performed a miracle to get money for taxes. Matt. 
17; 24-27. 

(2) He silenced hypocritical Pharisees with a command to pay 
tribute unto Cesar. Mark 12: 13-17. 

(3) He was falsely accused of treason. Luke 23: 2. 

(4) He loved his own nation. Matt. 23: 37. 

Prayer—That we may help make America a truly Christian 
nation. 

Song—‘“Faith of Our Fathers.” 


3. A Misstonary ProGRAM—CHINA 


Song—‘Nobody Told Me of Jesus.” 

Facts about China. Given by a group of pupils, each of whom 
will present some striking fact, for example: (1) the antiquity 
of China; (2) China’s religion—Confucianism; (3) the popula- 
tion of China; (4) the kind of people the Chinese are; (5) the 
present turmoil and unrest in China. (Nearly all of this can 
be had from a good encyclopedia.) 

Our China Mission Fields. Given by a pupil who will have 
drawn an outline map of China on a large sheet of paper or 
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cardboard, and located on the map each of our Baptist mission 
stations. (The map may be drawn from any geography or atlas, 
and the stations located by referring to the list of missionaries on 
the cover pages of Home and Foreign Fields.) 

China’s Need of Christ. Given by a class who will have studied 
recent issues of Home and Foreign Fields, and who will give in 
a sentence each a deep need which Christianity alone can supply. 
For example: 

“China needs Christ because of the ignorance of her people. 
Not one in ten can read or write.” 

“China needs Christ because of unrelieved suffering. There is 
not a competent physician for each million of China’s popula- 
tion.” 

“China needs Christ because of the cheapness and waste of 
human life. Every year thousands die of famine, and other thou- 
sands are killed in civil wars.” 

“China needs Christ because of the low estate of women. 
Women in China are little better than property, to be bought 
and sold like cattle.” 

“China needs Christ because of sin. Sin is at the root of all 
China’s troubles, and the religion of Confucius is helpless to save 
from sin. Only Christ can save China, and he cannot do it 
unless we take his gospel to the people.” 

Prayer for our work and workers in China, particularly those 
from our own State, or whom we know. 

The Great Commission, Matthew 28: 19, 20, read in unison 
from blackboard (all standing). 

Prayer that our boys and girls may catch a vision of the great 
task with which our Saviour has entrusted us, and that they 
may be willing to give their money, their time, and themselves. 

Song—‘“Rescue the Perishing.” 

Materials for this program and similar ones may be found in 
Home and Foreign Fields, a monthly missionary magazine pub- 
lished by the Baptist Sunday School Board. Subscription price 
$1.00 per year. These programs may be made much more effec- 
tive by the use of posters, pictures for which may be cut from 
Home and Foreign Fields. 
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4. A Rapio ProcRAM 


Since almost every home has a radio, the material needed for 
this program will be easily obtained. 

First, place a screen or curtain across the platform or across 
one corner. So arrange the stage as to form a small room 
which we will call the studio. Cut a hole in the screen. Place 
in this a loud speaker turned so as to face the audience. Directly 
under the loud speaker, place a radio set. Seated by the set, 
turning the dials as if “tuning in,” should be a pupil with head 
phones on. The persons on the program stand back of the screen 
and speak through the loud speaker. 

Programs may be of various kinds, such as: missionary, where 
you “tune-in” foreign stations; local, where you “tune-in” on 
one particular station which may be called INT (Intermediate) 
or FBSS (First Baptist Sunday School), etc. In a program of 
this kind the announcer should call the real name of the person 
taking part. In the missionary programs, the names of well- 
known missionaries should be announced. Great care should be 
taken to see that the speaker is heard clearly in all parts of the 
room. 

Try to follow the programs of large stations as far as possible. 
Add any original touches you may wish in the program itself. 
Advertise this program a week or two ahead to arouse interest 
and increase the attendance. Be sure to begin “on time.” 


SUGGESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION AND INVESTIGATION 


1. What is “worship”? What training have the boys and 
girls of your department had in worship? To what extent are 
they familiar with the great materials of worship in the hymn 
book and the Bible? Have they ever been given practice in 
preparing and conducting programs of worship? 

2. What are the marks of a good program of worship? What 
are some of the mistaken conceptions as to the nature and pur- 
pose of department programs? Analyze a few of the programs 
you have witnessed in Intermediate departments, and determine 
the extent to which they embodied the mistaken ideas referred to. 
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What are the three fundamental purposes of the department 
assembly program? 

3. When does worship cease to be formal, and become vital? 
What is the difference. between praying and “saying prayers’? 
What are the four main lines of interest along which subjects 
of worship may be found for Intermediates? What are the chief 
sources of material that will throw light on these interest- 
problems? How may Intermediates be led to participate freely 
and with real enjoyment in the department programs? How 
keep uppermost always the spirit of worship? 

4. Criticise the suggested programs given in this chapter. What 
are their strong points? Their weak points? How do they work 
out in actual practice? What principles of program building 
do they reveal? How do they help you in making your own 
programs? 

5. What are some of the best sources of program material, 
other than the Bible and hymn book? Are these helps real 
helps, or do they “help to helplessness”? How may the super- 
intendent provide a store of materials of his own which will save 
him from slavish dependence on extraneous helps and ready- 
made programs? How may the superintendent discover what 
programs will be most useful and helpful to the pupils of his 
department? What is the advantage of programs that “lead on” 
to other programs, and they to others, in progressive fashion? 
What is the weakness of programs that are imposed from with- 
out? 

6. Make a list of related program topics for an entire quarter 
which embody the principles suggested in this discussion. 


CHAPTER TEN 
WINNING TO CHRIST AND HIS SERVICE 


“Seasons of the Soul.” Dr. Albert H. Gage, in a 
stimulating and delightful book, “Evangelism of Youth,” 
declares that there are certain seasons in our lives when 
we are more sensitive to religious influences than at 
other times. During these “seasons of the soul” it is 
easier to bring to decisions for Christ and his service than 
at other times, and a study of these favorable seasons 
will often give us the key to soul-winning at the various 
life-stages. 

The first religious awakening comes to most children 
at the age of about nine or ten. Religion now begins to 
take on a keenly personal aspect, sin is recognized as a 
personal reality, and the need of God is deeply felt in 
order that there may be an intelligent explanation of 
self and the world and that there may be discovered 
a means of establishing right relations with this All- 
wise and All-powerful One. If the child has had the 
advantages of a Christian home, of a good Sunday 
school where teachers and teaching have created a warm 
evangelistic atmosphere, and prayerful guidance on the 
part of parents, teacher, pastor, the decision for Christ 
and his way of life should be reached joyfully and 
naturally. If there has been no forcing or over-per- 
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suasion, and if the decision is intelligent and personal, 
perhaps there is no time in life when it is better to be- 
come a Christian and a member of the church-family 
than during these tender years. 

A second religious awakening nearly always comes 
about the age of twelve or thirteen—just as the boy or 
girl is passing out of the Junior Department and enter- 
ing the Intermediate. New experiences are now coming 
thick and fast, a new sense of personal responsibility is’ 
developing, new temptations beset on many sides, a 
new world is opening up, and the need of God is inten- 
sified. The Holy Spirit, if given opportunity, comes to 
the child as he stands on the threshold of the future and 
seeks to gain control of heart and life for Christ and his 
kingdom. Soon capacities, powers, desires, passions will 
unfold, and the greatest of all privileges and opportu- 
nities is to establish convictions and controlling habits 
of thought and conduct that will serve as an anchor, 
steadfast and sure, during the stormy days that so often 
follow. For the boy or girl who has not accepted Christ 
and taken a stand publicly for him it is life’s golden 
hour; for the boy or girl who has already made this de- 
cision it is scarcely less important as a time when the 
course of life is to be determined as one of genuine 
consecration and service or of careless indifference to 
the claims of things spiritual. Junior and Intermediate 
teachers and officers should confer often with a view to 
utilizing to the full this significant opportunity for win- 
ning to Christ and to the largest possible measure of 
Christian service these boys and girls who are just leav- 
ing one department and entering the other. 
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A third religious awakening, constituting in many 
cases a dangerous crisis, comes for many at about fifteen 
or sixteen. There seems to be an interval, after the 
second wave of interest has passed, when the boy or girl 
appears somewhat unconcerned. This may be due to the 
fact that the physical changes which are occurring put 
such demand upon life resources as to admit of little 
concern for anything else. While, of course, individuals 
greatly differ, close observants of adolescents have fre- 
quently noted this “plateau” stage between one period 
of religious interest and another; and failing to under- 
stand its physical and nervous basis, have grown dis- 
couraged and vexed, often saying harsh things and in- 
dulging in foolish nagging. In nearly all cases where the 
pupils are kept under religious influences the tide which 
has gone out comes sweeping back with renewed power, 
this time often precipitating a real crisis in the spiritual 
experience. Decisions which were made earlier without 
a great deal of reflection, largely because of personal 
influences and traditional ideas, are now passed under 
more or less critical review. Conflicting ideas and de- 
sires bring disturbing doubt and difficulty. The appeal 
and fascination of the world pull mightily. The tempta- 
tion to compromise with Christian ideals and standards 
is almost overwhelming. Daily questions of choice as 
to alternatives in conduct arise, which must somehow 
be settled. The two ways of life—the way of Christ 
and the way of the world—present themselves squarely 
for choice, and demand an answer. If the boy or girl is 
not a Christian, having been won to Christ in genuine 
love and loyalty, the struggle often becomes one of spir- 
itual life or death. If the decision for Christ is not 
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made, if the way of the world is tacitly if not openly 
adopted, life goes out into the great stream of worldly 
pleasure, selfish indulgence, self-seeking, and year by 
year the chances of ever being saved will be diminished. 
If, on the other hand, the decision for Christ is won 
now, on the ground of personal, intelligent choice, life 
moves out into fields of Christian usefulness and satis- 
faction, provided the means are at hand for nurturing 
aright the newly implanted life. For those who are 
already Christians and church members it is a time when 
resolutions and habits are crystallized, either for or 
against careers of Christian service. 

A fourth period of revived religious interest, accord- 
ing to the investigators, may be expected at about the 
age of eighteen or nineteen. Reactions against the more 
violent experiences of the earlier period often now occur. 
The steep ascent having been made, the broad table- 
land of adult life is entered upon. For the vast major- 
ity the decisions which are now re-examined and cor- 
roborated by being made the practical guides of conduct 
are the decisions which will influence the remainder of 
life. Nature seems to open the way for the Spirit of 
God to make his last appeal before maturity sets in by 
providing a special sensitiveness to beauty, ideals, ambi- 
tion, unselfish purposes, religious idealism. If the boys 
and girls have only been held during the former period, 
there is great hope that Christ will yet find them, either 
for salvation or for final and irrevocable decision to meet 
the conditions of full discipleship and follow him. 

The Intermediate’s Spiritual Need. The significance 
of the Intermediate years becomes increasingly apparent 
when we realize that two of the four most crucial periods 
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in the individual’s life occur in whole or in part during 
this time. More conversions occur during the Inter- 
mediate years than during any other four-year period of 
life, and almost as many as any two four-year periods 
combined. In the light of these startling facts let us look 
at the Intermediate’s spiritual needs from the standpoint 
of evangelism and enlistment. 

1. The Need of Being Reached and Held. Reliable 
authorities tell us that three out of four children and 
youth in America are receiving no religious instruction 
in any Sunday school whatever. Students of Sunday- 
school statistics assert that sixty-five per cent of girls 
and seventy-five per cent of boys, under the old regime, 
drop out of Sunday school between the ages of thirteen 
and sixteen. Not many schools can boast of half as 
many Intermediates as Juniors. The tragic fact is that 
just at the time when the greatest numbers are won for 
Christ, the majority of these boys and girls who might 
thus be won have dropped out of Sunday school and 
thus have ceased to come under the influence of the gos- 
pel. This has been due, we have seen, not to the in- 
herent irreligiousness of adolescents, for they are nearly 
all deeply concerned in one way or another about their 
spiritual welfare; but the failure has largely been due 
to ineffective methods, incompetent teachers, inadequate 
equipment, and an unattractive program. Far more 
than the mere deposit of information which may be se- 
cured in a brief class session, we should be concerned 
about reaching these boys and girls with a vigorous, at- 
tractive, worthwhile program, and then holding them 
through vital interest on their part in study and ac- 
tivities that will bring them back no matter what may 
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be the failures and disappointments of the teacher’s plans. 
It is quite certain that we shall not catch fish which are 
not in the pond. 

2. The Need of Personal Guidance. More than the- 
ology and philosophy, more than encyclopedic informa- 
tion about the Bible, more than an intellectual grasp of 
the plan of salvation, the Intermediate needs a friend. 
This friend he must believe in, admire, entrust with his 
deepest secrets and longings. He wants his teacher to 
be such a friend. He might enlarge the circle to take 
in the superintendent and the pastor if they merited it. 
He wants this friend to set an example before him which 
he can follow without fear of making a mistake. He 
wants him to be able to answer his questions as to doubt- 
ful matters of morality. He wants this friend to bring 
out the best in him, and to believe in him, even when 
he doesn’t deserve it, that there is a best. He wants 
this friend to make it easier for him to be an outspoken 
Christian by creating an atmosphere in which it will 
not be so difficult to talk about religious things, even 
when other members of the class or “gang” are around. 
Above all he wants a friend who knows Jesus and who 
is able to introduce him to this Friend. 

3. The Need of Active Enlistment. A religion that 
gets no further than talk soon loses its grip on the Inter- 
mediates. He wants a religion of action, where doctrine 
can be translated into deed. It was of him, or those 
like him, that Jesus must have been especially thinking 
when he said, “If any man willeth to do his will he shall 
know of the teaching.” It is in the doing of the will of 
Christ that the Intermediate discovers his faith. For 
this reason the Intermediate program should always be 
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centered about Christ, with its activities planned to bear 
out the teachings and spirit of Christ, that in the doing 
of these things the pupil may come to know Christ, not 
as a far-away historic figure, but as a present, living 
reality. 

4, The Need of Controlling Attitudes and Habits. The 
direction in which one is traveling is of more impor- 
tance than the separate steps which he takes. The con- 
flicting currents in the Intermediate’s life occasion con- 
tradictory conduct on the basis of which he should not 
be judged as would be an adult. The great question is, 
in what direction is he going? Is he for Christ or against 
him? Is religion real to him or a mere name? Is he de- 
veloping ideals, loyalties, appreciations, right standards? 
His security, if this can be answered reasonably affirma- 
tively, lies in these attitudes being established as habits. 
Is he being given oportunity for expression of his ideals, 
loyalties, appreciations, in such fashion as to grow habits, 
so that right thinking and doing tend more and more to 
become habitual? Has the center of gravity of his life 
been definitely shifted from sin and self to Christ and 
others, and then a set of habits grown that will hold 
him to this center in the time of indecision and crisis? 
Is he being so led that his choice of Christ will be al- 
most inevitable, and his daily choices will be on the plane 
of Christ’s teachings and standards? Here is perhaps 
his deepest need of all, and blessed is that teacher who 
helps to supply this need! 

Evangelistic Methods with Intermediates. We need 
sorely to enlarge our conception of the term ‘“evan- 
gelism,” particularly as applied to the winning of In- 
termediates to Christ. Evangelism is the good news. 
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The one who tells the good news must have a message 
to tell, and must believe in it with all the power of his 
own soul, so that others will understand it, accept it, and 
live according to it. The teacher in the Beginners and 
Primary departments who is introducing these little ones 
to the good news, and thus leading them toward Christ, 
is an evangelist; the Junior teacher who is storing their 
minds with precious truths about the Saviour is an evan- 
gelist; the Intermeidate teacher who reaps the harvest by 
personal work that brings to definite decision is an evan- 
gelist; the teacher of Young People who sends them out 
to exemplify the good news and become themselves soul- 
winners is truly an evangelist. We should cease to think 
of evangelism exclusively in terms of a “special meet- 
ing” with its attendant high pressure, and think of it 
as the every-day, main, essential purpose of the church 
and Sunday school. Education and evangelism have too 
long been divorced. ‘We expect a decision on the part 
of the pupil for Christ,” Dr. Gage* well says, “but this 
decision must be on the basis of knowledge that has been 
given.” Else our evangelism becomes emotional and 
superficial, and fails of its finest fruitage of Christian 
discipleship. Let us suggest briefly some of the tested 
methods in winning Intermediates. 

1. Discovering Who Are the Lost. It frequently hap- 
pens that a teacher will go month after month without 
knowing who are the saved and the unsaved pupils in 
his class. Sometimes he takes it for granted that they 
are all Christians. Sometimes it never occurs to him 
that it is his business, except as he may be called on to 


*Albert H. Gage, The Evangelism of Youth, p. 27. 
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furnish the information about revival time. Surely no 
teacher will fail at least once each quarter to check up 
to discover how many of his class are not Christians. 
At least once each quarter a meeting of the department 
teachers and officers should be held to receive reports 
from the teachers as to the number of saved and un- 
saved. Not only should this be done, but anxious, seek- 
ing, loving care should be displayed for boys and girls 
of Intermediate age, not members of the Sunday. school, 
who are lost. If it is important to find the one lost pupil 
in the fold with the ninety and nine, it is vastly more im- 
portant to go out into the highways and hedges where 
there are scores of lost boys and girls who have never 
been brought to the school. No motive can equal that of 
passion for the souls of these lost ones in building up the 
class or department attendance. Discover who the lost 
Intermediates are, without and within; list them by 
name and address and age; turn these names over to the 
teachers as a God-given responsibility for their being 
reached and won. 

2. Practicing the Art of Friendship. Winning a pupil 
to oneself is not a substitute for winning him to Christ; 
but it is doubtful if many have ever been won to Christ 
who were not first won to someone who knows and loves 
Christ. The art of being a friend is a high and holy art. 
It has its requirements which must be obeyed as truly as 
the artist must obey the laws of color and the musician 
the laws of harmony. Being a friend, in this highest 
sense, requires (1) self-giving, in the expenditure of time 
and effort and thought, freely and without expectation 
of reward; (2) confidence-winning, in which the pupil 
will be led of his own volition to open his heart and dis- 
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close its deepest needs; (3) character-disclosure, where- 
in the pupil will be made to see himself as he really is, 
however much it may hurt, yet without blame and crit- 
icism that will drive away; (4) sacrificial service, through 
which unselfish interest will prove itself, and that at the 
time of deepest need and when often it is least deserved. 

The following qualifications are suggested for the suc- 
cessful practice of friendship:* (1) Experience; one can- 
not help really and vitally in a situation where he has 
had no experience, nor in leading to a Christ whom he 
himself does not know; (2) acquaintance with the sources 
of divine power—the Bible, prayer, meditation, the pres- 
ence and help of the Holy Spirit; (3) constant cultiva- 
tion of the spirit of youth, by means of which one keeps 
in sympathy with the outlook and needs of young peo- 
ple; (4) loyalty to truth—unwillingness to compromise 
with the truth even for the sake of a friend and his 
friendship; (5) the practice of sympathy, or putting one- 
self in another’s place, and feeling along with him the 
compelling motive that was the source of emotion or 
conduct; (6) living the truth that is preached, so trans- 
parently and honestly that the things done speak louder 
than the things said, and thus command respect. No 
method in the winning of Intermediates can ever be suc- 
cessful in fullest measure that does not include the prac- 
tice, intelligently and skilfully, of the fine art of friend- 
ship. 

3. Presenting the Claims of Christ. Christianity is 
not primarily creed and doctrine, nor yet conduct and 


*See Stewart-Wright, Personal Evangelism Among Students, 
pp. 51-56. 
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character, but the personal relationship of the individual 
with Christ. The supreme aim in dealing with the un- 
converted is to bring them to know and to love Christ, 
and, turning from sin and self, to turn to him in full 
surrender and faithful obedience. That this is our great 
aim is peculiarly fortunate in dealing with Intermediates. 
Frederick Tracy* calls attention to the fact that at this 
time in the life of a boy or girl the character and work 
of Christ, his sacrifice and his claims, make their most 
irresistible appeal, and meet with their most whole-souled 
response. “The youthful heart readily catches the fire 
of spiritual heroism, and is ready to follow a spiritual 
hero to the world’s end and at any cost.” 

This is our cue in presenting and pressing the claims 
of Christ. Too often he has been presented as an ascetic, 
a patient, rather effeminate sufferer, a magic wonder- 
worker, a revealer of a “plan of salvation” which must 
be assented to with little reference to himself, an eccles- 
iastic whose church must be joined to secure salvation. 
None of these pictures is true to the Gospel portraiture, 
where he is presented as the most heroic figure that ever 
walked among men, the greatest revolutionary the world 
has ever known, the most daring idealist of whom history 
has any record, the purest, most spotless character who 
ever lived, the most unselfish friend who ever sacrificed 
for others, the announcer and exponent of the most com- 
manding and challenging way of life ever conceived! 
How our boys and girls need to see and recognize and 
learn to love and worship this man of Galilee, this 
divine Saviour, this ever-living Master who proposes to 


*Frederick Tracy, Psychology of Adolescence, chapter 13. 
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lead in a warfare that shall not cease until the kingdoms 
of this world shall have become the kingdom of God! 
Such a Saviour has a right to our lives, and only in sur- 
render to him may we expect to achieve our highest self- 
realization. He will accept no divided allegiance, and he 
who would be his follower must renounce the dominion 
of self and sin and join with him in a program of world- 
conquest that shall extend to the last lost man and unto 
the uttermost part of the earth. 

4. Dealing with Individuals. Pre-eminent among the 
methods for winning Intermediates to Christ and his 
service is the personal interview. Having studied with 
care the pupil to be dealt with, to learn as much about 
his home life, his school life, his play life, his work life, 
his personal interests and characteristics, his special needs 
and problems, the teacher will arrange for a quiet, un- 
interrupted, heart-to-heart talk. Sometimes this can be 
had before or after the Sunday-school hour, in the class- 
room, or in a quiet place set apart for the purpose. In 
one school such a room is dedicated to this purpose, and 
by previous arrangement pupils are dismissed, one at a 
time, from the classes, in order that they may sit together 
with superintendent or pastor and talk over the matter 
of their accepting Jesus and joining the church. More 
often a visit to the pupil’s home may be arranged, and 
a walk taken that will permit of privacy and uninter- 
rupted conversation. Or the teacher may invite the pupil 
to his home for a meal, after which they can have a good 
long talk together. It is of utmost importance that no 
third person be present, unless he or she is in full accord 
with the worker’s purpose, and can be trusted to help 
and stimulate confidence, rather than to hinder. 
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The teacher may frankly raise the question as to why 
the pupil is not a Christian, and ask if he does not want 
to accept Christ as his Saviour. With open Bible the 
teacher will then go over some of the familiar passages 
which tell how to be saved, such as John 3: 3; 1: 12; 6: 
37; 3: 16, 18, 36; 6: 29; 7: 17; 16: 7-11; 20: 31; Romans 
10: 8-11. He will then read some of the great pictures of 
Jesus as given in the Gospels, such as the temptation, 
Matthew 4: 1-11; the stilling of the tempest, Matthew 
8: 18-27; the cost of service, Matthew 10: 34-39; the 
rejection at Nazareth, Matthew 13: 54-58; the great con- 
fession, Matthew 16: 13-20; the lost sheep, Matthew 18: 
12-14; the great refusal, Matthew 19: 16-22; the cast- 
ing out of the traders from the temple, Matthew 21: 12- 
17; the denunciation of the Pharisees, Matthew 23; 
Gethsemane, Matthew 26: 36-46; the crucifixion, Mat- 
thew 27: 33-47; the resurrection, Matthew 28: 1-10; the 
Great Commission, Matthew 28: 18-20. These passages 
should be carefully marked, with red ink indicating the 
key verses, so that in a few minutes they can be read, 
and their meaning as a whole taken in. What Inter- 
mediate can resist the appeal of this marvelous picture 
and the imperious claims of the Christ whom it portrays 
if the way has been rightly prepared? 

Many teachers who find time and opportunity limited 
for this close personal contact may use with fine success 
the written message. Beginning by telling of his deep 
personal interest in the pupil’s spiritual welfare, the 
teacher may raise in his letter such questions as, “Do you 
not want to be a Christian? Have you not been thinking 
about the matter? Will you not take the time to read 
the following passages (such as have been indicated 
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above), carefully and thoughtfully, and then ask God 
in simple faith to receive you as his child because of 
your turning away from sin and your turning to him 
through Jesus? Will you not come next Sunday pre- 
pared to talk the matter over with me after class (or 
with the pastor or superintendent as necessity or op- 
portunity may make advisable)? One such letter a 
week would soon reach practically all the unsaved boys 
and girls of an ordinary range of acquaintance, and 
could not fail to accomplish much good. 

5. Clearing up Difficulties. Frequently boys and girls 
face real difficulties which ought to be cleared up before 
persuading them to request baptism and church member- 
ship. In many cases the pupil himself will not be able 
to phrase the statement of his difficulty, and the part of 
the teacher, in quiet personal conversation, will be to 
discover and state the real problem, and then lead to 
an intelligent and heartily accepted solution. Some of 
the questions which well might be asked are as follows: 

“Do you recognize the fact of sin in your life?” Show the 
pupil that sin is not just breaking the commandments, that it is 
not confined to those who are murderers, thieves, and other out- 
breaking criminals. Read John 3: 18; 3: 36; 16: 8,9; Romans 3: 
23. Call attention to the plain statement of Jesus, made over and 
over, that the root of all sin is unbelief. Make clear that this is 
not unreasonable, but that experience and conscience prove that 
all the sins which might be catalogued are the result of a sinful 
nature which cannot produce other than evil fruits until it is 
made over again by regenerating faith in Jesus, Bring the 
pupil thus to a frank, honest confession of his need of a new 
nature, since the old one is sinful and must of necessity lead 
deeper and deeper into sin. 

“Are you troubled about your sins?” Impress upon the pupil 
the terrible nature of sin, how it spoils life here and hereafter, 
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and brings ruin now and throughout eternity. Turn to such 
passages as Luke 13: 3; John 8: 24; Hebrews 2: 3, 10: 28, 29; 
Revelation 21: 8. How sobering it is to realize the awful con- 
sequences of sin, which, from little beginnings, spreads and 
grows until it consumes all of joy and usefulness now and for- 
ever! We are to guard against a mere appeal to fear, but we 
are to be faithful to the souls of our pupils by bringing them to 
a full realization of the fearful nature of sin, so that they will 
be troubled over its entrance into their lives, and concerned to 
break its power before it is too late. 

“Are you afraid you might not hold out?” Make it clear 
that it is not a question of holding out, but of God’s holding on. 
No one is good enough to deserve to be saved (Romans 5: 6, 8). 
Jesus promises in language that cannot be misunderstood that if 
we will accept his conditions he will guarantee the final results. 
Go carefully over such passages as John 10: 28, 29; 2 Timothy 1: 
12; 1 Peter 1: 5; Jude 24. Trusting and obeying is our part; 
saving and keeping us to the end belongs to God. 

“Are there sinful companionships and practices that you do not 
want to ge up?” The Intermediate is seldom a hypocrite. He 
doesn’t want to profess one thing and practice another. His 
conscience is often painfully alert, and he realizes that he must 
break with certain companionships and practices if he is to be a 
true follower of Jesus. It is a fatal mistake to encourage him to 
compromise at this point, though sometimes what he has mag- 
nified into an insuperable difficulty is, in fact, a minor matter. 
He should be led to state in straightforward fashion what it is 
that he thinks stands in the way, and then guided to the Chris- 
tian viewpoint in overcoming the obstacles. Show the pupil 
that he has everything to gain and nothing to lose in renouncing 
sinful associations and indulgences. Read with him Romans 6: 
23; Galatians 6: 7, 8; Mathew 16: 26. Then point him to the 
rewards of renunciation of sin and acceptance of Jesus as 
promised in such passages as Mark 10: 29, 30; Matthew 5: 11, 
12; 2 Timothy 2: 12; Romans 8: 18. Bring him face to face 
with the promised power of God in enabling him to break with 
sin and overcome it in his life, as stated in Philippians 4: 13, 
John 8: 36, Hebrews 7: 25. 
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“Are there doubts and difficulties in your mind about the 
Bible and the truth of Christianity?” Many influences in modern 
life tend to promote intellectual doubts and difficulties, and these 
may be real stumbling blocks to thoughtful high school pupils. 
Call the pupil’s attention to the marvelous history of the Bible, 
the record of achievements of Christianity, the difference be- 
tween Christian civilization and heathen. Call attention to some 
of the claims of the Bible for itself, as given in Isaiah 55: 8, 9; 
2 Timothy 3: 16, 17; 2 Peter 1: 20, 21. Make clear that the 
Bible is not a text-book of science, but a revelation of religious 
and moral truth, which may be established as true and valid by 
the best of scientific method—experiment and trial. Since truth 
is a unity, and one kind of truth cannot contradict another, true 
science and the Bible, rightly understood, cannot be in real 
conflict. What sometimes appear to be conflicts and inconsis- 
tencies always disappear when enough light is had. Read the 
solemn warning of 2 Peter 3: 16-18. 

“Are you afraid of ridicule?” The likelihood of being laughed 
at, teased, “guyed,” tormented, by companions is often a sore 
hindrance to Intermediates. Recognize sympathetically the pos- 
sibility of such ridicule, and do not make light of it. Appeal, 
however, to the pupil’s moral courage. Turn to Psalm 1, with 
its promises to the man who walks not in the counsel of the 
ungodly and sits not in the seat of the scornful. Read the words 
of Jesus in Matthew 5: 11, 12. Challenge to Christian daring 
with the noble words of Peter in 1 Peter 2: 20, 21. Seek to create 
an atmosphere in the church that will shield pupils from un- 
necessary suffering at this point. Get the pupil to see that he 
has perhaps exaggerated the possibilities, and that sensible boys 
and girls have too much decency and self-respect to make fun 
of so sacred a thing, and the foolish ones do not count for 
much, anyway. 

“Are you waiting for a more convenient time?” This is the 
devil’s masterpiece. If he can just get boys and girls to put off 
the decision long enough he is well satisfied, for he knows that 
every delay decreases the possibility of it ever being made. 
Why wait? Is it that a certain kind of vaguely expected “feel- 
ing” has not been experienced? Read the great passages in 
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John’s Gospel, already referred to, which show convincingly that 
it is not a matter of feeling, but of believing, and that the feeling 
need not be expected until the conditions have been met. Point 
out the grave danger of delay—the danger of death, of a hard- 
ened heart, of the withdrawal of opportunity. Read such pas- 
sages as Isaiah 13: 19, Hebrews 2: 1; Proverbs 29: 1; 2 Cor- 
inthians 6: 2, Matthew 6: 33. Show how the difficulties will in- 
crease with the passing years, and press for an immediate, in- 
telligent, irrevocable decision. 

6. Bringing to Baptism and Church Membership. 
Great care should be taken to distinguish between be- 
coming a Christian and joining the church. Many In- 
termediates are confused at this point. Too often the 
appeal is made to join the church, as if this were the 
supreme matter. As a consequence many get the im- 
pression that becoming a Christian means Joining the 
church, and their hearts are never really stirred with 
love and loyalty to Jesus. The first concern of the 
Christian worker is to bring the unconverted pupil to a 
saving knowledge of Jesus, waiving if necessary any 
mention of the matter of church membership if this 
seems to get in the way. But having brought to a de- 
cision for Christ and his way of life, the task is incom- 
plete unless the pupil is led to obedience in baptism and 
church membership. It may be that parental misunder- 
standing or objection stands in the way, in which case 
a visit to the home should be made, and the parents’ 
wishes respected within all reasonable limits as to the 
child’s church relations. Make clear the purpose of 
church membership—that it is a public confession of Je- 
sus, an enlistment in his army, an admittance into the 
family of his followers, an opportunity for fellowship 
and service with other Christians, an obligation to share 
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in the support of the church and its world-wide enter- 
prises. To the one who hesitates about taking this step 
the blessings and privileges of church membership should 
be emphasized, together with the duty of witnessing and 
serving which cannot be fulfilled by one who is not a 
member of the church. Show from the scriptures what 
a true church really is, and explain what Baptists be- 
lieve and practice. Point out the loss of usefulness and 
joy which is bound to come to one who accepts Jesus 
as Saviour but refuses to obey him as Lord. Read Mat- 
thew 16: 16-18; 28: 19, 20; Acts 2: 41, 42; Ephesians 
4: 7; John 14: 23, 24. The test of love is obedience, and 
Jesus plainly commands baptism and church member- 
ship. Let us prove our loyalty by our deeds! 

9. Special Decision and Declaration Days. The New 
Testament ideal is that of perennial evangelism, when 
those who are saved are added daily to the church. 
This, however, does not preclude occasional seasons when 
the fires of evangelism are kindled afresh and made to 
burn with such intensity as to make possible results 
which might not be obtained in the regular course of the 
school’s life. There are obvious dangers in dependence 
on special days for securing decisions for Christ and his 
service. The contagion of the crowd may affect unduly 
some boys and girls who have not had a real experience 
of saving grace. Imitation and desire for approval may 
take the place of genuine repentance and faith. Pro- 
fessional high-pressure methods which seem to get re- 
sults may relieve the teachers of their God-given respon- 
sibility. Yet if proper preparations have been made these 
special evangelistic seasons may be richly fruitful in 
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the saving of the lost and bringing to public confession 
those who are already saved. 

Preparation for these special days should be begun 
several weeks in advance, though it is doubtful if much 
should be said publicly about expecting all the unsaved 
pupils of the department to join the church at a given 
time. Teachers should canvass their classes carefully 
to discover who the unreached are, and plan definitely for 
personal interviews. Frequent meetings of the teachers 
and officers should be held, and prayer lists of the un- 
converted and unbaptized made. Visits should be made 
to the homes of the unreached pupils, and the interest 
and prayers of the parents enlisted. A series of evan- 
gelistic tracts might be mailed each week to the unsaved 
pupils, together with at least one warm, tender message 
written by the teacher. So far as possible every pupil 
should have been dealt with personally and led to an 
intelligent decision for Christ and his church before the 
special day or days. 

On the occasion of the special day it is the custom to 
dismiss all classes and devote the entire time of the de- 
partment to this one great matter. The pastor is in- 
vited to lead the service, and a selected group of depend- 
able church leaders may be present to encourage and 
assist. Dr. Albert Gage* describes beautifully a model 
decision and declaration day service: 


The pastor said, “I want each one to bow your head in prayer 
and tell the heavenly Father just that which you have decided 
to do. If you have accepted Jesus as your Saviour and Lord, 
thank the Father for his gift to you. If you have not accepted, 
but are willing to do so now, tell your heavenly Father that you 


*Albert H. Gage, Evangelism of Youth, pp. 77-80. 
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do now accept Jesus. May we have a season of silent prayer 
in which we shall each listen to the heavenly Father and each 
talk with him?” 

After a season of absolute quiet and prayer the pastor turned 
to the superintendent and said “Mr. Richards, these boys and 
girls all know you and you know them and love them. Tell them 
when you became a Christian. Are you glad you did it? What 
would you recommend to them?” In just a minute he brought 
a beautiful testimony of the saving and keeping power of 
Christ, who entered into his life at the age of thirteen. 

One after the other the pastor called to his side a man whom 
the children all respected for his genuine Christian life, a promi- 
nent Christian woman, a young married man, and a young mar- 
ried woman, a young man, and a young woman, a high school lad 
and a high school girl, a Boy Scout, and a girl. Each gave a per- 
sonal testimony telling when Christ was accepted. In every case it 
was brought out that these leaders in the Christian life in the 
church began the Christian life in their youth, or, if they did 
not, they frankly said that they were sorry that they had not 
responded to God’s call earlier. 

The pastor called for the youngest member of the church to 
come forward. A child of nine years came to his side. He 
called for the person who had been a Christian the longest time. 
A woman of eighty who had followed Christ for seventy years 
came forward, showing that Jesus not only saves but keeps, 
blesses, and makes useful and happy men and women. These 
ten or a dozen Christians had all borne testimony of the saving 
grace of Jesus Christ. Their testimonies had created a deep 
impression and had reinforced the message of the pastor. 

All now joined in silent prayer. The very presence of God 
was manifest to the people. The pastor asked that there be 
perfect quiet in the room, that all Christians pray, and that all 
the people listen to the voice of God and obey him. He in- 
vited all who had recently accepted Christ through the personal 
work of parents or teachers to come forward and say to him 
before the people, “I have taken Jesus as my personal Saviour.” 
He also asked all who would decide this morning to come for- 
ward and say, “I do now accept Jesus as my personal Saviour.” 
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There was a moment of intense silence and expectancy. Then 
one by one they came. Here a girl, and there a boy. From 
another class a man, and from another part of the room a high 
school girl. It seemed as if the hand of God had reached down 
and touched each one on the shoulder. Each rose quietly and 
came forward to bear witness to Jesus, the new-found Saviour. 

The pastor stopped talking. There was no music. The Chris- 
tian people were praying. God was calling. The service could 
not be hurried. Eyes were wet with tears of joy as young peo- 
ple and boys and girls and even parents came forward. There 
was no urging save from God. When it was evident that the 
Spirit had done his work, the pastor said, “I want every member 
of my church who believes in boys and girls and young people 
and who will pledge to them encouragement, love, and help, in 
living the Christian life, to show this by taking a place behind 
them on the platform, and if there is any one else who wishes 
to come forward to confess Christ he may do so at this time.” 
The members of the church filled the side aisles, the pulpit, 
and the choir-loft. It was a most impressive sight. Others did 
come forward to confess Christ. All joined in singing, “Blest 
Be the Tie That Binds.” 

The pastor invited those seated who wished to join the church 
by letter or by experience to come forward. Several responded. 
All who had come forward to confess Christ were asked to follow 
their Sunday-school superintendent into another room while the 
pastor dismissed the school. The correct name and address of 
each one was secured. They were asked to tell their parents of 
the step which they had taken. Full instructions were given of 
the training-classes which had been planned for the following 
week. After an earnest prayer by several teachers the new 
Christians went home with a new light upon their faces and a 
new joy in their hearts. 

Training in Christian Service. The time to enlist in 
Christian service is while hearts are warm with love to- 
ward a new-found Saviour, and before pre-occupation 
with a multitude of adult interests have shut out spirit- 


ual interest and opportunity. The way to rear a 
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generation of Christian workers in a church is to 
catch them while they are young and train them in ser- 
vice, not merely for service. The Intermediate class and 
department have their strongest ally in the Intermediate 
B.Y.P.U., which specializes in training as the Sunday 
school does in teaching. True, there is no sharp dividing 
line, yet care should be taken to prevent unnecessary 
overlapping, and to make the two organizations supple- 
ment each other rather than become rival claimants for 
the time of the boys and girls and their leaders. The 
teacher of Intermediates should be a student of the 
B.Y.P.U., and lend his influence in every possible way 
to its upbuilding and success. 

Possibilities for service abound in every church and 
community, and the superintendent and teachers have 
only to keep their eyes and ears open to discover those 
that are most practical and appealing. No better enum- 
eration of these possibilities can perhaps be suggested 
than that given by Miss Alice Biby in a booklet on 
“Service Activities for Intermediate Classes,”* the main 
items of which are as follows: 


A SuGGESTED CALENDAR AND SERVICE ACTIVITIES 


Benevolences 
is 2 | le wa ada, ke a age co a a Aged Ministers 
Jie 'y 001195 Sa A ORO gb ga i Pa a Good Will Center 
WPACOUNINET Orie ete cl oneiatent eek oe oo ¥ aaers 4 Christmas Tree 


*Write to Intermediate Department, Baptist Sunday School 
Board, for this leaflet and other attractive literature on service 
activities. 
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Home and Foreign Missions 


JENUATY © ac ave x vs Ue ey ne te eae ae ees Missionary 
POD USI Yee ceceee cote gene Home and Foreign Fields 
Marl: tudemccc acim co cce ene te eae eiae Foreign Missions 


Christian Education 


Aprile dcien is cetehy eee Avetoaeen mee male Mountain School 
Mayednes 255. 2otd st eee eR ee Training School 
JUme awnunex. Thabo ie nhr eee ees Baptist College 


NA h, ere nens ener PEMD Doan Pei AIrgh tel ee oc State Paper 
PRUGUSU a ta caste ccc afte, ane care antares Orphanage 
Depten els cate ee on oe ee ete Enlistment Campaign 


An Unlimited Field of Service. The possibilities of 
service activities for organized Intermediates are liter- 
ally unlimited. What could be finer than to have a 
class “adopt” an aged minister and remember him with a 
box of clothing, or of fruits and magazines? How bet- 
ter introduce boys and girls to the home mission needs 
all around us than to have them make up a box of toys, 
handkerchiefs, hose, soap, towels, and things people in 
poverty-stricken circumstances need, and send it to the 
nearest Good Will Center? How could a group of live 
youngsters have a better time than in planning and 
giving a Christmas tree for the poor of the community? 

How more effectively interest in foreign missions than 
to make up boxes of dainties and necessities for a mis- 
sionary from your state and send it in ample time (and 
postage fully prepaid!) to one in a far-away land who 
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would otherwise miss the Christmas joys which these 
simple things bring? Why not plan to give the collec- 
tion of the class or department once each month to mis- 
sions, when, after a missionary program, the pupils will 
come forward and lay their “love gifts” on the altar? 
What could be more appealing than to help send a de- 
serving mountain boy or girl through school? Why not 
furnish a bed in a hospital, or a room in an orphanage or 
in one of our colleges or seminaries? Why not put on a 
campaign for subscriptions to the Baptist State paper, or 
Home and Foreign Fields, our great missionary maga- 
zine? 

Why not organize a “Sunshine Band” and _ go 
each Sunday afternoon for a season to the home of in- 
valids and shut-ins and bring a message of cheer in 
Scripture reading and song? Why not capitalize the 
love of boys and girls for flowers, and have them start 
a “circulating flower garden,” each one furnishing a 
living pot plant, which will be carried to the home of 
an invalid or shut-in for a week, then taken to another 
home, and so on until it has gone the rounds of the com- 
munity? Why not help the superintendent visit ab- 
sentees and new members in a monthly “visitation day,” 
when all members of the department will gather at the 
church, receive their assignments, and visit all the homes 
of prospective members of the school, and those who 
have been absent for the past month? Why not organ- 
ize a “Go-to-Church Band,” and help the pastor fill the 
church with people at the evening preaching hour? Why 
not form a “Personal Workers’ Band,” and resolve with 
God’s help and each other’s encouragement to win at 
least one soul to Christ during the year? Why not pledge 
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to each other abstinence from all forms of questionable 
amusements and hurtful habits, and work out a program 
of entertainments and socials at each other’s homes that 
will take the place of movies, dances, and the like? 

We have not yet begun to realize the latent possi- 
bilities for service in our Intermediates. They are hun- 
gry for something to do that is sensible and worthwhile, 
and need only a little guidance and encouragement. What 
a difference it would make in our churches and com- 
munities if men and women could be raised up with the 
vision, courage, initiative, consecration, willingness, 
necessary to transform this potentiality into actuality! 


FOR DISCUSSION AND INVESTIGATION 


1. At what age were you converted? Do you recall seasons 
of special religious interest in your childhood? What seemed 
to occasion them? Were they sometimes followed by periods 
of religious indifference? If so, how do you account for this? 

2. Which of the four periods of special religious awakening 
seems to you to be the most important and significant? Why? 
Analyze with as much care as possible your religious experiences 
between the ages of thirteen and sixteen. What light does this 
throw on methods of dealing with Intermediates? 

3. What do you consider the deepest spiritual need of Inter- 
mediates? What would you add to the list suggested in this 
chapter? How are these needs to be met? 

4. In what way have we conceived “evangelism” too narrowly? 
Why should education and evangelism always go together? What 
is the New Testament ideal? Study carefully the eight sug- 
gested types of method in evangelism with Intermediates. Which 
of these appeal to you most? Which least? Why? 

5. What are some of the chief difficulties which need to be 
cleared up in dealing with Intermediates? Which of these 
troubled you most? How would you prepare in advance to 
discover the difficulty and meet it most helpfully? 
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6. What are the dangers of dependence upon special revival 
meetings and “decision days” in the evangelism of youth? What 
are the advantages of such special occasions? What prepara- 
tion should be made? How should the decision day service be 
conducted? How followed up? 

7. Why should a calendar of service activities be devised for 
an Intermediate class or department? What are some of the 
values that should come from a carefully planned program of 
service activities? What principles should guide? Which of the 
activities listed appeal to you as having most practical value? 
What others could you suggest? How arouse and maintain in- 
terest in the schedule of activities? What should be the relation 
of the organized Intermediate class to the Intermediate B.Y.P.U.? 


CHAPTER ELEVEN 
TESTS OF SUCCESS 


The Need of Adequate Tests. A test is a device for 
determining the measure of success or failure which has 
been attained in meeting given conditions. If we are 
to know with certainty that results will be satisfactory, 
and that the person or thing under trial will meet the 
demands made under all ordinary circumstances, we must 
devise exacting tests that will reveal in advance weak- 
“ness and strength. Scientific method is greatly con- 
cerned with this matter of tests, and much of the mar- 
velous advance which has been made within recent years 
in the realm of education and invention has been due 
to the development of systems of accurate and adequate 
testing. 

In the field of Christian education we need to pay more 
attention to this significant phase of teaching and learn- 
ing. Too often we have been content with following 
traditional methods in the vague hope that results would 
somehow take care of themselves if we “do the best we 
can.” As a matter of fact, however, we do not do the 
best we can when we have no accurate methods of deter- 
mining what is best and when we have achieved it; and 
the unhappy fact is that results of the highest type do 
not take care of themselves just because of good inten- 


tions. It is of utmost importance that we submit our 
[192] 
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plans and work to tests that will reveal to us the points 
at which we are most nearly succeeding and failing, on 
the basis of which we may correct our mistakes and im- 
prove our methods. Let us summarize briefly in this 
discussion some of the tests of success which should be 
applied in Intermediate work. 

The Test of an Aroused Church Conscience. More and 
more we are coming to recognize that the Sunday school 
is not an institution apart from the church, but that it 
is the church at work fulfilling its divine commission to 
teach. An Intermediate class, or an Intermediate depart- 
ment, should not be looked upon as the responsibility of 
a single teacher or a small group of teachers and officers, 
but as the responsibility, sacred and inescapable, of the 
entire church. The pastor is the pastor of the Inter- 
mediates; the deacons are deacons of the Intermediates; 
the church officers are officers for the Intermediates. 
The concern of the church for its big boys and girls 
should not be merely nominal, but should be real, in- 
telligent, aggressive, personal, continuous. At frequent 
intervals the church should recognize the presence and 
worth of its Intermediates in special services, when a 
special sermon to and for them should be preached, and 
recognition given publicity to the good work being done. 
At least annually an “Intermediate Day” should be ob- 
served, possibly at the mid-week prayer service, at an 
hour set apart, when an exhibit of Intermediate hand- 
work, posters, scrapbooks, records of activities and 
achievements, etc., will be displayed, and the adults of 
the church received as guests to examine the exhibit. This 
might be followed by a pageant or play, after which the 
guests will be served refreshments by the Intermediates. 
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On special occasions in the department selected mem- 
bers of the church should be invited to be present to 
witness the putting on of an especially attractive pro- 
gram or feature. In other words, the very first test of 
success, permanent and abiding, of any Intermediate 
work, is the degree to which the church as a whole is 
aroused and interested, and backing up in intelligent 
and vital fashion the program of the department. 


This test may be checked up by answering the fol- 


lowing questions: 


1 


10. 


. Are the Intermediates given special recognition in the main 
school and in the preaching service? 

. Are any special occasions provided for disclosing to the 
church the kind and quality of work done? 

. Are the Intermediates called on to render special service or 
put on special programs? 

. Are the Intermediates represented in the councils of the 
church and school, either directly or through a repre- 
sentative? 

. Does the church provide in its budget a reasonable amount 
for the work of the Intermediates? 

. Does the church see to it that wholesome social and recrea- 
tional features are promoted? 

. Does the church elect with conscientious care the teachers 
and officers of the department? 

. Does the church receive with thoughtful interest the reports 
of the department? 

. Has the church provided the best possible quarters and equip- 

ment for the classes and department? 

Is the church doing all in its power to reach and win the 

unsaved boys and girls of this age, and then enlist them 
in the active life of the church? 


Give to each question a grade between zero and ten 


as the circumstances may justify. On this test, what 


{ea 


ade does your church make? At what points does 
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improvement need most to be made? How shall this be 
accomplished? 

The Test of Home Co-operation. It cannot be em- 
phasized too strongly that ultimate success with Inter- 
mediates cannot be achieved apart from the homes. No 
Intermediate department can do all that is required in 
the Christian education of its pupils. Unless parents are 
genuinely interested and enlisted teachers and church 
workers are building on a foundation of sand. An in- 
tegral part of the program of every Intermediate de- 
partment should be visitation by parents to the depart- 
ment, on special “Parents’ Days” and other occasions, 
and by teachers into the homes of pupils at least quar- 
terly. The items in a standard of home co-operation 
would include the following: 

1. Do teachers visit regularly into the homes of pupils, and 
confer with parents about common problems? 

2. Do parents visit the department on special occasions? 

3. Do parents give attention to pupils’ record of Sunday-school 
attendance and work in the same degree that they do to 
the day school records? 

4. Do parents plan the schedules of the home so as to pro- 
mote regularity and promptness? 

5. Do parents encourage pupils to give regularly and gener- 
ously out of money that means something to them? 

6. Do parents encourage home study of the Sunday-school les- 
sons and take a helpful interest in seeing that assignments 
are brought up? 

7. Do parents plan for the pupils to remain for the preaching 
service, and encourage their participation in the larger life 
of the church? 

8. Do parents make occasion for the discussion in helpful fashion 
of Sunday-school and church affairs in the family circle? 

9. Do parents take an active interest in winning the pupils to 
Christ and relating them happily to the church? 
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10. Do parents encourage pupils to face intelligently and fairly 
the matter of life choices, that vocations be chosen that 
have the approval of God? 

Total grade on this test,.............- %. 

The Test of Competent Teachers. We have seen that 
the teacher is central in successful work with Inter- 
mediates. Personality is the most important single fac- 
tor in dealing with Intermediates. While it is not pos- 
sible to secure in every instance teachers who measure up 
to all the qualifications desired, it is possible to erect a 
high standard and challenge teachers to attain it. If 
teachers of genuine character and ability cannot be or are 
not secured, it is quite certain that a large measure of 
success will not be achieved. Some of the tests of com- 
petent teachers may be thus listed: 

1. Are teachers selected after careful consideration of the requi- 
site qualifications for Intermediate work? 

2. Are teachers given help and guidance in the effort to pre- 
vent failure and insure success? 

3. Is there a program of continuous teacher-training for the 
preparation of prospective teachers? 

4. Are there regular, helpful, well-planned teachers’ meetings 
for those already in service? 

5. Is there a library of helps for teachers? 

6. Js there systematic supervision of classroom instruction, with 
carefully planned interviews following? 

7. Do teachers know fully and intimately the personal lives of 
the pupils whom they teach? 

8 Do teachers enter heartily and sympathetically into the 
every-day interest and problems of their pupils? 

Do teachers co-operate cordially in the plans of the depart- 
ment, particularly with reference to service activities? 

10, Are teachers genuine Christians, and earnestly concerned 
to lead their pupils to Christ and to his service? 

Total grade on this test, 
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The Test of Effective Method. Successful teaching de- 
mands personality, but it demands more. The teacher 
who succeeds best must be a master of best methods. 
There is a technique which must be acquired, just as the 
master musician or artist or artisan must acquire it. 
Often an understanding of sound principles of method 
will transform a mediocre teacher into one of rare ability 
and power. The teacher who knows nothing of method 
may succeed after a fashion, but whatever his success it 
would be vastly increased if he would meet the following 
simple method tests: 

1. Is the teacher able to state accurately and comprehensively 
his chief aims in teaching? 

2. Has the teacher learned to make his teaching pupil-centered 
rather than content-centered or method-centered? 

8. Has the teacher a working knowledge of the learning mechan- 
ism, by which a stimulus is translated into response? 

4. Has the teacher a working knowledge of the fundamental 
laws of learning, and of their application in religious 
teaching? 

5. Does the teacher understand fairly well the advantages and 
disadvantages of the various types of method? 

6. Has the teacher learned to put the burden of thinking upon 
the pupils, rather than doing most of it for them? 

7. Is the teacher able to make skillfully a teaching plan in ac- 
cordance with the laws of learning? 

8. Is the teacher familiar with the various types of teaching ma- 
terials, and able to evaluate them for teaching purposes? 

9. Is the teacher able to relate teaching to life through the use 
of appropriate purposeful pupil activities? 

10. Has the teacher mastered the Bible sufficiently well, both 
intellectually and through experience, to be at home with 
its contents anywhere? 

Total grade on this test, ............ %. 
The Test of Successful Organization. Organization har- 


nesses fundamental interests and drives to specific aims 
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and purposes, and by systemization, classification, su- 
pervision, accomplishes through teamwork what could 
not be done by individuals working alone. Other things 
being equal, that institution will succeed best which is 
best organized. The Intermediate class or department is 
no exception to this rule. If the best product, in shortest 
time, with least waste, and greatest profit, is to be se- 
cured, the following organization-tests must be success- 
fully met: 

1. Is there a real purpose for organization, or is it being done 
to meet some extrinsic demand? 

2. Is the organization being entered into because of pupil in- 
terest, or is it being imposed from without? 

3. Have the aims and purposes of the organization been thor- 
oughly considered? 

4. Is competent, adequate leadership provided for? 

5. Has a Standard of Excellence been erected and adopted which 
furnishes practical, definitely accepted goals? 

6. Are adequate records devised and kept, so that an accurate 
check on achievements may be made? 

7. Are worthwhile activities provided which will give opportu- 
nity for the organization to function profitably? 

8. Are recognitions and efficiency-rewards provided for, te fur- 
nish encouragement and incentive? 

9. Do the various officers of the organization understand clearly 
their duties, and are they given help and guidance to ren- 
der them increasingly efficient? 

10. Has overlapping been avoided, so that there is a minimum 


of duplication of effort and a maximum of mutual help- 
fulness? 


Total grade on this test, ............ %. 

The Test of Evangelism. Of what avail.is it to plant 
the seed and cultivate the soil if the fruit is not gathered? 
After all, the ultimate purpose of all teaching and organ- 
ization is that pupils may come to know Christ, to love 
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him, to join the ranks of his great army, and then to 
spend their lives fighting with him in his mighty warfare 
against sin and its dominion over the lives and hearts 
of men. The class or department that is not thus gather- - 
ing the fruit of saved souls, that is not thus enlisting re- 
cruits in the army of the Lord, is a practical failure, 
whatever may be its outward show of results. A truly 
evangelistic class or department will meet the following 
tests: 


ik. 


10. 


Is there a warm, vital, evangelistic atmosphere in the school 
and department, in which it becomes easy and natural for 
pupils to take their stand for Christ? 


. Are the teachers and officers genuinely concerned for the 


souls of their pupils? 


. Are the names of unsaved pupils regularly listed and re- 


ported, and prayer lists made? 


. Do the teachers know how to do personal work, and are they 


doing it regularly and successfully? 


. Are the names of unconverted boys and girls, not in Sunday 


school, secured and visits made to win them to the school 
and then to Christ? 


. Do teachers and officers meet at least quarterly to study to- 


gether methods of evangelism in the interest of the un- 
reached boys and girls of the department and community? 


. Are there frequent conversions and additions to the church 


from the department? 


. Do department programs and teaching center around salva- 


tion and service as the major themes? 


. Is the pastor of the church taken into closest confidence in 


the evangelistic plans of the department, and does he 
take full advantage of his soul-winning opportunities with 
Intermediates? 

Are the special revival seasons and decision days so planned 
as to avoid professionalism, undue emotionalism, over- 
persuasion, mistaken conceptions? 

Total grade on this test, ............ %. 
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The Test of Pupil Efficiency. Growing, developing, 
improving pupils, who know what is right, and who prac- 
tice it in their Sunday school and daily relations, should 
be the never-ceasing aim of teachers and officers in an 
Intermediate department. Is the average of pupil effi- 
ciency measurably increasing from month to month and 
year to year? If it is not, the department is evidently 
failing. We like to do that which we are learning to do 
well, and if pupils come week after week without mani- 
festing any acquirement of skill as Sunday-school work- 
ers and Bible students, it is wholly reasonable to ex- 
pect them after a while to drop out. The following 
questions will help to test the pupil efficiency of class and 
department: 

1. Do pupils average 75 per cent or above on the Six Point 
Record System? 

2. Are the pupils “boosters” for the school and department, tak- 
ing an active part in increasing attendance and raising the 
record of efficiency? 

3. Do pupils do their part to make the department programs 
and teaching period profitable and interesting? 

4. Do pupils cheerfully do their part in carrying out service 
activities, or do these duties fall on a few? 

5. Are pupils growing more confident and skilful in presenting 
parts given to them in a public service? 

6. Are pupils informed and intelligent about the work of the 
school and church, and of the denomination as a whole? 

7. Are pupils learning to co-operate, to do successful teamwork, 
in class and department enterprises? 

8. Are pupils learning principles of reverence and worship, and 


do they display increasing ability and pleasure in the ser- 
vices of worship? 


9. Are pupils learning to do Christian service effectively and 
joyfully, on their own initiative? 
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10. Are pupils trying to follow Jesus in their every-day lives? 
Total grade on this test, ............ %. 

The Test of Bible Knowledge. We have a right to 
expect that those who attend a school shall actually re- 
ceive a deposit of knowledge concerning the things taught, 
so that they can show themselves reasonably familiar 
with text-books and subject matter used in the courses 
of study. Do the learnings in Sunday school, on the 
part of your pupils, compare favorably with their learn- 
ings in public school? Have they an accurate under- 
standing of the great events and characters and doc- 
trines of the Bible? Has memory been stored with facts 
and truths that make these pupils intelligent Bible stu- 
dents? The answer to the following questions will help 
to test the quality and amount of Bible knowledge which 


the pupils of an Intermediate department possess: 

1. Do pupils know the books of the Bible in their order, so 
that they can find their way easily through its pages? 

2. Can the pupils name the major divisions of the Bible, and 
characterize each of these divisions? 

3. Can the pupils describe briefly the outstanding figures of the 
Old and New Testaments? 

4. Can the pupils trace in outline the main movements of Old 
Testament history, from the creation to the coming of 
Christ? 

5. Can the pupils give in condensed outline the main events in 
the life of Christ? 

6. Can the pupils trace the missionary journeys of Paul? 

7. Can the pupils repeat from memory at least twenty-five of 
the most familiar gems of Scripture? 

8. Can the pupils outline clearly the plan of salvation? 

9. Can the pupils state the essential doctrines held by Baptists 
as to the Bible, the church, the person of Jesus, the Holy 
Spirit, sin and salvation, heaven and hell, the second 
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coming of Christ, the ordinances, Christian service, mis- 
sions, co-operation? 

10. Are quarterly written examinations held, on the basis of 
which pupils are promoted “with honor’ and “without 
honor”? 

Motal eradenony this testament % 

The Test of Christian Service. “Faith without works 
is dead.” An Intermediate class or department without 
Christian service is equally dead. “Inasmuch as ye did 
it” and “inasmuch as ye did it not” are tests which Je- 
sus himself proposes to determine the reality of dis- 
cipleship. Service activities are not afterthoughts, not 
devices for attracting attention, not matters appended to 
create interest; they are the heart of the teaching busi- 
ness, through which instruction becomes vital and or- 
ganization is made to breathe the breath of life. To what 
extent are your teachers and officers fostering and carry- 
ing out a well-planned, properly-balanced, fruitful and 
practical schedule of Christian service? The following 
questions will aid in testing the efficiency of pupils and 
teachers in the activities program of the class or depart- 
ment: 

1. Is there a schedule of service activities, by quarters, which 


includes typical interest of the church, community, and 
denomination? 

2. Are these activities within the range of interest and ability 
of the pupils? 

3. Are the activities proposed concrete, tangible, definite, and 
do they admit of practically all taking part? 

4, Have the pupils been given a share in working out the sched- 
ule of activities, or has it been proposed from above? 

5. Have the activities undertaken been definitely related to 
the teaching materials for the period? 

6. In carrying out the activities, have character-building values 
been kept uppermost? 
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7. Has adequate care been taken to prevent embarrassing situa- 
tions from arising, or offense being given? 

8. Are the activities so planned as to discover and develop 
pupil leadership? 

9. Is opportunity given to discuss experiences which have been 
had in the course of the activities? 

10. Are the activities planned and carried out in the name and 
for the sake of Jesus, so as to avoid all pharisaical motive 
and spirit? 

Aotalserade on thishtests ees. erect ces ec % 

The Test of Character Building. What kind of char- 
acter is being built in your class or department? This is 
the ultimate test. “By their fruits ye shall know them,” 
is the acid test of Jesus. If our boys and girls who go to 
Sunday school and church profess to be Christians 
are not essentially different from the boys and girls of 
the world who do not so attend and profess, then the 
world will rise up to call us failures. Should it not be 
so? If our product is not superior in character and 
moral worth to the product of the streets, the pool rooms, 
the dance halls, the Sunday movies and sports, the Christ- 
less homes, we have no excuse for existence. We have 
a right to expect that from our instruction, influences, 
activities, worship, there shall come a quality of char- 
acter not to be found elsewhere, and if we fail at this 
point we shall have failed altogether. The questions be- 
low will serve to reveal the degree of success which is 
being attained in this supremely important business of 
character-building: 

1. Are the Christian pupils committed to Christ’s way of liv- 
ing, to his principles and program, as well as to faith in 
him for salvation? 

2. Are they fundamentally honest, refusing from principle and 
habit to take that which does not belong to them? 
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3. Are they fundamentally truthful, refusing from principle and 
habit to speak or act so as wilfully to deceive? 

4. Are they clean and reverent in speech, refusing from prin- 
ciple and habit to indulge in coarse, vulgar, profane lan- 
guage, or to associate with those who are indecent in 
speech? 

5. Do they play fair, refusing to cheat or take unfair advantage 
even when unobserved? 

6. Are they generous and unselfish, sharing their good things 
with others and putting the welfare of others first? 

7. Are they dependable, persevering, able and willing to stick 
to a task, though unpleasant, until it is finished? 

8. Are they morally courageous, willing to stand by their con- 
victions even if ridiculed or persecuted? 

9. Are they cheerful and optimistic, able to see the bright side 
of things and the best in people? 

10. Are they spiritually-minded, giving time to meditation and 
prayer, and submitting their lives to the direction of God 
through Christ and the Holy Spirit? 

Total grade; on this: testjanimcknis se ceretee % 

A Practical Procedure. Here are ten simple but search- 
ing tests of results in our work with boys and girls. In 
some cases the tests are more subjective than objective, 
and involve a large element of personal judgment; but 
the teacher who is living daily with his pupils will have 
a pretty fair basis for accurate judgment, even where 
concrete evidence is lacking. Having read the list care- 
fully and prayerfully, undertake to grade your class or 
department. Let zero represent complete failure to 
measure up to the demands of the question; let ten rep- 
resent a full measure of success in meeting the demands; 
let a figure somewhere between zero and ten represent 
your judgment of the degree to which the test is other- 
wise met. Go through each set of ten tests, totalling the 
grade for each. Then add all ten together, and divide 
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by ten. The result will be your estimate of the prac- 
tical efficiency of the class or department in mind. The 
result, for instance, might take this form: 


iArousedmehurche conscience ss ssc eeece ce te cance 50% 
ZreLOMCMECO-ODETALION UM aratiareikelen Gaslia sre oe den hee 35% 
oa Competentmteachersia,.tuses cet eaicle ceils s eeieeistadio deere 60% 
BLUALeC bIVer em OLO Caw. wieteres aie! 3 s1oe) sails eestor earoesators onan vista 55% 
Sm OUccesstUliL organisa tionemracin Aeveleeisics« ose isictn aes arsine 75% 
Gueliviangelisnimarnercgs terse a ate, stacct oe cere Oe a hota nes 70% 
PREM TCHICIONC Yager rie eh onaent ee ee ois nicer ne ina toe are 60% 
SmBiemKNOWICAReD shiver. cee sche ee ow cst ee sult eee pa eee 50% 
OMG Dristianie SCTVICOw ape ihorrarsiote cates srarere e eie vivre: Ridic oe sisal 70% 
lOg@haractersbuil din gar. caste alerts cleloeiers\ cielo etole se antserae oes 65% 

PG Gali eacamreers en take ite etree asicie eke ele cin herrea ae 590% 

Average for class or department (divide by ten) .... 59% 


Get others to make their estimates, to check against 
your judgment, and strike an average of all those who 
have figured the tests. Of course the results will be ap- 
proximate, but they will be revealing, often startling, and 
will point the way to increased efficiency and enlarged 
success. The points at which all agree greatest weakness 
is manifested will naturally be the points for most 
thoughtful study and emphasis, prayer and consecrated 
effort, at last yielding the rich fruit of a department 
which is being crowned with success. 

God’s Greatest Task. Is it worthwhile, this patient 
study, this unending toil, this ceaseless vigil, this travail 
of soul, this often thankless labor, this sacrifice of time, 
this achievement that costs so much of life? Ask those 
who have seen a long procession of boys and girls march 
through the years to Christian manhood and womanhood, 
who have seen them laid hold on by Christ and molded 
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to his likeness, who have watched them go out to take up 
his banner and plant it a little farther than it ever went 
before; ask those who have seen these boys and girls 
caught in the storms of sin and temptations, and who 
weathered the tempest because they were anchored to 
the Rock of Ages; ask those who have stood helpless by 
and seen young people go down to defeat and ruin whom 
somebody failed to reach for Christ in time. With one 
voice they will answer, “This is God’s biggest business, 
and is infinitely worth all that any human being can 
put into it of time and effort and prayer.” May God 
give us more men and women who will answer this chal- 
lenge to service; and may he put into the hearts of each 
of us who have responded the invincible determination 
never to cease to learn to do our work better and to grow 
in spiritual power until Christ shall call us home! 


FOR DISCUSSION AND INVESTIGATION 


1. What is the purpose of a test? Why do we need tests in 
education? Has our progress in this regard kept pace with prog- 
ress in the field of secular education? What have been some of 
the results? 

2. Read the lists of test questions and criticise them. What 
would you add or take away? Why? Do you think the answer 
to these questions would be of practical value to a class or de- 
partment? Why or why not? 

3. Which set of tests do you think is most practical and valu- 
able? Why? How would you go about getting a group of 
teachers to apply these tests to their work? What do you think 
would probably be the consequences if it were done intelligently 
and carefully? 

4. Take the ten suggested tests and apply them to an actual 
class or department. What are the results? What does this 
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reveal? How would you proceed in bringing up the weak points 
thus revealed? 

5. What are some of the discouragements of work with Inter- 
mediates? Some of the encouragements? [Illustrate from your 
own experience the worthwhileness of the work. What are some 
of the rewards that come to the faithful worker with boys and 
girls? How enlist more teachers of ability and power to join in 
this holiest of enterprises? 


FOR REVIEW AND EXAMINATION 


Written examination, on which there will be made a grade of 
not less than 70 per cent, is required for credit in the Teacher- 
Training Course on this book. The examination may be given 
in class or privately, the one taking the examination certifying 
in each case to work on which no aid has been received. 

Following are questions which may be asked, ten being ordi- 
narily sufficient to test the student’s grasp of the subject: 


CHAPTER ONE 


1. Why is adolescence a trying period? 

2. Why is it difficult to attract and hold Intermediates for the 
Sunday school? 

3. What are some of the tragic consequences of failure to 
reach and hold the Intermediates? Why is it supremely impor- 
tant, from the evangelistic standpoint, to keep these boys and 
girls in Sunday school? 

4, What constitute the supreme need and opportunity during 
these years? What are the three most essential elements in 
the solution of the problem? 


Cuapter Two 


1. What are the chief differences between the child of eleven 
and the child of fourteen (1) physically, (2) mentally, (3) socially, 
(4) spiritually? 

2. Name each of the seven “stages” from birth to later 
adolescence, and place opposite each period the age-limits and 
the word or phrase which best describes it. 
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3. Discuss briefly any special religious experience which came 
to you between thirteen and sixteen. What were the most help- 
ful elements? Were there any harmful? To what extent did 
you have sympathetic understanding and helpful guidance? 

4. What do the facts shown in the height-age and the weight- 
age tables indicate as to method in dealing with Intermediates? 

5. What do you consider the outstanding needs, as reflected 
in the changes which are taking place, of boys and girls thirteen 
to sixteen? 

6. Make a list of the things the teacher ought to know about 
each pupil, in the order of their importance for Christian educa- 
tion. 


Carter THREE 


1. What were your deepest-felt needs, between the ages of 
thirteen and sixteen, as you now recall them? How and by 
whom were these needs supplied? 

2. From your observation of Intermediates what are the 
deepest-felt needs of boys and girls to-day? What does this in- 
dicate as to methods and programs? 

3. What are the principal types of adjustment made by Inter- 
mediates? What is the opportunity of the teacher in each case? 

4. Make up a list of at least ten typical problems of present- 
day Intermediates. What is the value of such a list to the 
teacher or superintendent? 


CuHapter Four 


1. Describe in a few words the best teacher you had during 
your Intermediate years. What qualities of this teacher’s char- 
acter or teaching impress you now as of most value? 

2. Make a list of at least ten essential qualifications of the 
Intermediate teacher, in the order of their importance. What 
grade, between zero and one hundred, would you give yourself 
on this list? 

3. Select five other teachers whom you know well and grade 
on the above list of qualifications. What does this indicate as 
to the chief need of Intermediate teachers? What are you doing, 
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or planning to do, to improve and strengthen your personality 
and ability as a teacher? 

4. What do Intermediate boys and girls like best in their 
teachers? What does this indicate as to choice of Intermediate 
teachers? 

5. How are teachers chosen in your school? Outline the best 
plan for the selection of teachers and officers in your depart- 
ment. 

6. What help should be given to new teachers who are just 
beginning? What can be done to aid and encourage the older 
teachers? Outline some of the best suggestions made in this 
chapter for the improvement of instruction. 

7. Answer briefly the question, “What are my chief aims as 
an Intermediate teacher?” 

8. Discuss briefly the teacher’s classroom responsibility; his 
week-day responsibility. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


1. In the light of this discussion, formulate your definition of 
“education.” 

2. What is the weakness of conceiving education as “prepara- 
tion for future living”? Of conceiving it solely in terms of 
“present living”? How would you state the purpose of educa- 
tion? 

3. What is the relation of theory to practice? How may theory 
and practice be brought closer together in religious instruction? 

4, Name the “five formal steps” of Herbart. Point out the value 
and the weakness of this type of method. 

5. Explain what is meant when it is said that “learning is re- 
acting.” What is the function of teachers and text-books in this 
conception? 

6. What is the three-fold function of the nervous system? 
What purposes do the “instincts” serve? 

7. How are habits formed? What is “character” in this view? 
What are the principal elements in the making of character? 
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8. State and illustrate each of the “laws of learning.” What is 
the specific value of each in Sunday-school teaching? 

9. Give the advantages and disadvantages of each of the six 
“types of method” described. 


CHAPTER SIX 


1. What is the’relation of learning to thinking? What should 
be the teacher’s chief concern in the matter of the pupil’s learn- 
ing? 

2. What are some of the things which the pupil learns in Sun- 
day school besides the Bible lessons? To what extent are these 
incidental learnings provided for in your school? Of what im- 
portance are they? 

3. Outline the steps in a complete act of thought. Show how 
this analysis may be of value in lesson planning. 

4. Illustrate from an actual experience the five stages in a 
natural situation-of-learning. What light does this throw on the 
learning process in Bible study? 

5. Take an Intermediate lesson (Uniform or Graded) and apply 
the outline suggested in this chapter. 

6. Take a series of lessons covering an entire quarter, and sug- 
gest a “project,” or purposeful activity, that will bind together 
and unify the quarter’s lessons for a given class. 

7. Summarize the arguments in favor of making the Bible the 
chief text-book for the Christian education of Intermediates. 


CHAPTER SEVEN 


1. Discuss the natural basis of organization for Intermediates. 
Why the Intermediate organized class? 

2. What mistakes in Intermediate organization are to be 
avoided? What are the essentials to success in Intermediate 
organization? 

3. Make a list of the purposes for which you think an Inter- 
mediate class and department should be organized. 

4. What essential elements must enter into successful class 
and department organization for Intermediates? 
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5. Name the officers of an Intermediate organized class. What 
are the chief duties of each? How should these officers be 
chosen? 


6. Give the main items in the Intermediate Class Standard. 
How make the Standard a vital reality in the life of the class? 


7. What should be the maximum size of an Intermediate class? 
The minimum? What are the advantages of men teaching boys 
and women teaching girls? 

8. How go about securing the highest type of men and women 
as Intermediate teachers? 

9. State the necessity for private classrooms for Intermediates. 
What should Intermediate workers insist upon in the matter of 
building and equipment? 

10. What are the value and necessity of week-day class meet- 
ings? How often should these meetings be held? For what 
purposes should they be held? 

11. Summarize the factors that enter into the making of a 
successful Intermediate organized class. 


Cuapter EKIicHtT 


1. Why is the age-basis best in Sunday-school grading? What 
is the danger of making exceptions? What are the advantages 
of having four years (13 to 16) in the department rather than 
three? (12 to 14)? 

2. What are some of the chief difficulties in the way of a com- 
plete organized department of Intermediates? What are the ad- 
vantages of such organization? How may the difficulties be 
overcome? 

3. Describe the facilities now provided for the Intermediates 
in your school. What improvements could be made immediately? 
What would constitute ideal equipment in a new building? 

4. Make a list of the essential qualifications of a good Inter- 
mediate department superintendent. 


5. List in the order of their importance the duties of the de- 
partment superintendent. 
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6. Outline in detail the Six Point Record System. What are 
its advantages in Intermediate work? 

7. Outline, step by step, your procedure in installing and oper- 
ating the Six Point Record System in your school. 

8. Discuss the duties of the department secretary-treasurer. 

9. Discuss the place and value of the chorister, and show how 
the work of this officer may be made of more vital importance in 
your department. 

10. Discuss the place and value of the librarian, and point out 
the ways in which this officer may function to better advantage 
in your department. 

11. State the principal items in the Standard of Excellence for 
the Intermediate department. What steps would you take to get 
the Standard adopted and ultimately attained? 


Cuapter NINE 


1. What is “worship”? Why should Intermediates have in- 
struction and training in worship? How may such instruction 
and training be given? 

2. What are the marks of a good program of worship? Name 
at least three mistaken conceptions as to the nature and purpose 
of department program. 

3. Discuss the three fundamental purposes of the department 
assembly program. 

4, What are the four main lines of interest along which sub- 
jects of worship may be found for Intermediates? What are the 
chief sources of material? 

5. How may Intermediates be led to participate freely in the 
department programs? How keep uppermost the spirit of wor- 
ship? 

6. Write a brief criticism of the suggested programs given in 
this chapter. What principles of program building do they reveal? 

7. What is the value of original programs as over against 
“ready-made” programs? 

8. Make a list of related program topics for an entire quarter 
which embody the principles suggested in this chapter. 
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Cuapter TEN 


1. Tell briefiy of your conversion. What were some of the 
happiest features connected with it? What were the disappoint- 
ments, if any? What lessons do you draw from these experiences? 

2. Give the four periods of special religious awakening sug- 
gested by the psychologists. Which of these periods are most im- 
portant and significant? Why? 

3. What do you consider the deepest spiritual need of Inter- 
mediates? How are these needs to be met? 

4. What in its New Testament sense is the meaning of “evan- 
gelism”? In what way have we conceived evangelism too nar- 
rowly? What is the New Testament ideal? 

5. Name the eight suggested types of method in evangelism 
with Intermediates. Which of these appeal to you most? 

6. State at least six of the chief difficulties which need to be 
cleared up in dealing with Intermediates. How may teachers be 
prepared in advance to meet these difficulties? 

7. Discuss the advantages and disadvantages of special re- 
vival meetings and “decision days” in the evangelism of youth. 
How should all such special efforts be prepared for and followed 
up? 

8. Outline a calendar of service activities for an Intermediate 
class or department. What principles should guide. How arouse 
and maintain interest in the schedule of activities? 


CHAPTER ELEVEN 


1. What is the purpose of a test? Why do we need tests in 
education? What are some of the values which should follow 
from the accurate testing of our work in Sunday school? 

2. Name the ten tests suggested. Discuss briefly their value as 
establishing Intermediate norms. 

3. Which set of tests do you think are most practical and valu- 
able? Why? How would you go about getting a group of 
teachers to apply these tests to their work? 
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4. Apply the ten suggested tests to an actual class or depart- 
ment. On the basis of the result, show how improvement may 
be made in the work of class or department. 


5. Discuss briefly the encouragements and discouragements of 
work with Intermediates. How may increasing interest be aroused 
and maintained in this department? 

6. What are the rewards of the Intermediate worker? How may 
the highest type of teachers and officers be secured for this su- 
premely important task? 


Every Intermediate class should be organized and 
registered with the Intermediate Department, Baptist 
Sunday School Board. 

See application for registration below: 


PLEASE WRITE PLAINLY 


APPLICATION FOR REGISTRATION 
OF AN 
ORGANIZED Cass 
IN THE 
INTERMEDIATE DEPARTMENT 


Baptist Sunday School Board, Nashville, Tenn. 


Please enroll the class described below in the Intermedi- 
ate Department, and send to the class a Certificate of 
Registration. 


. Name of Class 
. Name of Church 
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Address 
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Have the class approve this application, send to the 
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. Has your class been registered before? ............++- 
. Do you have your class certificate? .............+0% 
MDatemotm heristration metres tects em cree eens 
Mem bership wrcattarncctiectelcorecee. conan (6 se ore ABO cisisc cia sts 
. To whom certificate should be sent .............eec- 
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Intermediate Department, Baptist Sunday School Board, 
Nashville, Tenn., with 25 cents to cover necessary expense, 
and the Certificate of Registration will be duly forwarded. 
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BOOKS FOR FURTHER REFERENCE* 


I. ADOLESCENT PSYCHOLOGY. 


The High School Age, by Irving King. 

Psychology of Adolescence, by Frederick Tracy. 
Adolescence, by Maurice Bigelow. 

The Psychology of Early Adolescence, by Leigh E. Mudge. 
The Psychology of Middle Adolescence, by Mary E. Moxcey. 
The Adolescent, by J. W. Slaugher. 

Religious Education of Adolescents, by Norman E. Richardson. 
The Trend of the Teens, by M. V. O’Shea. 

The Boy and His Gang, by J. Adams Puffer. 

The Adolescent Girl, by Phyllis Blanchard. 

Girlhood and Character, by Mary E. Moxcey. 

The Individual in the Making, by E. A. Kirkpatrick. 
Psychology of Childhood, by Norsworthy and Whitley. 

Sex for Parents and Teachers, by Wm. Leland Stowell. 

Sex Education, by Maurice Bigelow. 

The Spirit of Youth and City Streets, by Jane Addams. 


II. ApoLescentT PROBLEMS. 


Your Problems and Mine, by J. E. Stableton. 

Life Questions of School Boys, by Jeremiah W. Jenks. 

Problems of Boyhood, by Franklin W. Johnson. 

Personal Problems of Boys Who Work, by Jeremiah W. Jenks. 
The Boy Problem in the Home, by Wm. Byron Forbush. 

The Wage Earning Boy, by Clarence C. Robinson. 

Confidential Chats With Boys, by Wm. Lee Howard. 

From Boyhood to Manhood, a Plea for Ideals, by Ennis Rich- 


mond. 
A Boy’s Religion, by Rufus M. Jones. 


The American Girl and Her Community, by Margaret Slattery. 
Girlhood and Character, by Mary E. Moxcey. 


Ill. TeacHers AND TEACHING. 


Teachers that Teach, by Amos R. Wells. 
Secrets of Sunday School Teaching, by E. L. Pell. 


*Any books here listed may be had from your nearest Baptist 
Book Store, or may be ordered direct from the Baptist Sunday 
School Board. 
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Seven Laws of Teaching, by J. M. Gregory. 

Living Teachers, by Margaret Slattery. 

Dynamics of Teaching, by H. E. Tralle. 

Training for Leadership and Teaching, by Wade C. Barclay. 

Talks to Sunday School Teachers, by Luther Weigle. 

Teaching the Youth of the Church, by Cyntia Maus. 

Method in Teaching Religion, by G. H. Betts and Hawthorne. 

How to Teach, by Strayer and Norsworthy. 

The Pupil and the Teacher, by Luther Weigle. 

Psychology for Students of Education, by A. I. Gates. 

The Project Principle in Religious Education, by E. L. Shaver. 

How to Study, by F. M. McMurray. 

Educational Psychology (Briefer Course), E. L. Thorndike. 

Dramatization in the Church School, by Elizabeth Miller. 

ee oa Education Through Story Telling, by Katherine D. 

ather. 

Stories and Story Telling in Modern Religious Education, by 
E. P. St. John. 

Foundation of Method, by Wm. Heard Kilpatrick. 


IV. TEAcHING PLANS AND MATERIALS. 


How We Think, by John Dewey. 

Schools of Tomorrow, by John Dewey. 

Law and Freedom in the School, by George Albert Coe. 

A Social Theory of Religious Education, by George Albert Coe. 

The Curriculum of Religious Education, by G. H. Betts. 

One Hundred Projects for the Church School, by Milton Carsley 
Towner. 

Things to Make, by J. Gertrude Hutton. 

one i Stories and How to Tell Them, by Richard Thomas 

yche. 

The Dramatic Instinct in Education, by Elnora Witman Curtis. 

Dramatized Bible Stories for Young People, by Mary N. Russell. 

The Use of Art in Religious Education, by Albert Edward Bailey. 

Education by Plays and Games, by George Ellworth Johnson. 

Play in Education, by Joseph E. Lee. 


V. ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION. 


The Department Sunday School, by Flake and Blankinship. 

Building a Standard Sunday School, by Arthur Flake. 

Building a Successful Sunday School, by P. E. Burroughs. 

Young People’s and Adult Departments, by Arthur Flake. 

Organizing a Church School, by H. F. Cope. ; 

Building a Country Sunday School, by E. L. Middleton. 

The Secondary Division Organized for Service, by John L. Alex- 
ander, 
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Sunday School Officers and their Work, by Arthur Flake. 

The Sunday School Secretary and the Six Point Record System, 
by Flake and Noland. 

Methods of Church School Administration, by Howard James 


ee. 

A Complete Guide to Church Buildings, by P. E. Burroughs. 

Daily Vacation Bible School Guide, by H. L. Grice. 

Religious Education in the Family, by H. F. Cope. 

The Christian Home, by Wm. Wallace Faris. 

Religious Training in School and Home, by Sneath, Hodges, 
Tweedy. 


VI. PRoGRAMS AND ProGRAM BUILDING. 


Worship in the Sunday School, by Hugh Hartshorne. 

Manual for Training in Worship, by Hugh Hartshorne. 

Stories for Worship and How to Follow Them, by Hugh Harts- 
horne. 

Imagination and Its Place in Education, by E. A. Kirkpatrick. 

The Use of Motives in Teaching Morals and Religion, by Thomas 
Walton Galloway. 

The Unfolding of Personality as the Chief Aim in Education, by 
Thistleton Mark. 

Getting into Your Life Work, by Herald M. Doxsee. 

Fireside Storves for Girls in their Teens, by Margaret W. Eggle- 
ston. 

Around the Campfire with Older Boys, by Margaret W. Eggle- 


ston. 
Talks to High School Boys, by John M. Holmes. 
How to Produce Plays and Pageants, by Mary M. Russell. 
Dramatized Bible Stories for Young People, by Mary M. Russell. 
Shorter Bible Plays, by Rita Benton. 
Church Pageantry, by Madeline Sweeney Miller. 
Short Missionary Plays, by Margaret P. Applegarth. 
Dramatized Missionary Stories, by Mary M. Russell. 
soak Vt to the Bible, by Cruden, or Hazard, or Young, or 
trong. 
N ae repeliahee Bible—a Digest of the Holy Scriptures, by Orville 
. Nave. 


VII. EVANGELISM AND CHRISTIAN SERVICE. 


Winning to Christ, by P. E. Burroughs. 

The Evangelism of Youth, by Albert H. Gage. 

Educational Evangelism, by Charles McKinley. 

Talks on Soul Winning, by E. Y. Mullins. 

How Can I Lead My Pupils to Christ? by E. L. Pell. 
Personal Evangelism Among Students, by Stewart and Wright. 
The Practice of Friendship, by Stewart and Wright. 

Bible Evangelism, by W. W. Hamilton. 
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The Way Made Plain, by J. H. Brooks. 

Plans for Sunday School Evangelism, by Frank L. Brown. 
With Christ after the Lost, by L. R. Scarborough. 
Endued to Win, by L. R. Scarborough. 

Personal Evangelism, by E. O. Sellers. 

The Personal Worker’s Guide, by J. Wilbur Chapman. 
How to Work for Christ, by R. A. Torrey. 

Principles of Christian Service, by H. F. Cope. 

Training in Christian Service, by L. P. Leavell. 

Training in the Baptist Spirit, by I. J. Van Ness. 


VIII. EpucationaL MEASUREMENTS. 


The Measurement of Intelligence, by L. M. Terman. 

Introduction to the Use of Standard Tests, by Sidney L. Pressey. 

How to Measure in Education, by Wm. A. McCall. 

Brightness and Dullness in Children, by Herbert Woodrow. 

A Scale of Performance Tests, by Pintner and Paterson. 

The Sunday School Teacher and the Program of Jesus, by Trull 

and Stowell. 

The Wayward Child—a Study in the Causes of Crime, by Hannah 
Kent Schoff. 

Education for the Needs of Life, by Irving Elgar Miller. 

How to Teach Religion, by George Herbert Betts. 
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